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41S I sat in my stiff-backed 
office chair, fanning myself 
with a newspaper, the cal- 
endar, which for many days 
I had watched so closely, 
showed that I had but a 
few more hours to wait ere 
my vacation was due. My plans were of 
course made up months before, and that 
night after supper, I overhauled my fish- 
ing tackle for the last time, packed my 
grips, and the train, as it backed into the 
depot, found me serenely whistling, 





‘*T have waited, darling, 
Waited long for you! ’’ 


I had long made up my mind to try the 
Northern Wisconsin lake district—about 
as wild a country in parts, even now, as 
it was a hundred years ago, and one 
of these places was my selection for the 
present trip. 

I arrived in one of the small lakeside 
towns of the Minocqua District about 5 
a.m. Here, as I stood on the platform, 
watching the iron steed speed its way 
farther north, the pungent scent of the 
pines came to me, with the clear pure air 
I was so much in need of and the lack 
of which, more than anything else, 
causes one to at times doubt that there 
are any benefits at all to be derived from 
city life. 


After I had breakfasted at a little log 
hotel, I hired a team to take me to a lake 
about .15 miles from town—one which 
was noted for its fine bass and muscal- 
longe fishing. After engaging a guide 


we were ready to start on the long jour- — 


ney, which proved to be a difficult one 
by reason of our heavy load—the wagon 
containing a boat, tent, cooking utensils 
and in fact everything to make a com- 
fortable camp. 

It was not later than 7:30 and the dew 
was still sparkling on the grass along 
the roadside. An invigorating breeze 
blew in our faces, causing the tall pines 
to nod their tops gently toward us, as if 
in welcome. As we drove along, it was 
impossible to see more than a hundred 
yards ahead of the horses, for the road 
wound in and out like a little creek. 
Often we were forced to alight from the 
wagon, to make it easier for the horses 
to pull up some hill steeper than usual. 
This was easy enough so long as we 
were on the main thoroughfare, but 
when within three miles of the lake we 
were forced to turn off on to an old 
logging road which evidently had not 
been used for some time. Here we 
pitched and tossed like a vessel in a 
storm, and only those who have ridden 
on a big farm wagon without springs, 
over a road that has only been graded 
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enough to make it passable, can imagine 
what it was like. Now and then a 
mother partridge and family of ten or 
a dozen would run along ahead of us, 
finally turning into one side or the other. 
But at last we arrived at our destination. 
There, spread out before us, was the 
most beautiful lake it has ever been 
my pleasure to see. Little islands dotted 
it here and there, breaking the monot- 
ony of blue water, and as a lover of the 
great outdoors I stood gazing, almost 
spell-bound at the beautiful picture. 
After a hasty meal, we set to work to 
unpack and erect the tent; when this 
was done to our satisfaction we made 
our beds by cutting a number of pine 
branches and spreading the ends to a 
thickness of 18 inches, over which we 
laid the blankets, and our beds were 
complete. The rest of the day was spent 
in the general fixing-up of our camp and 
by evening we were fairly straightened 
out. But with evening the mosquitos, 
scenting out their supper, came around 
us in uncountable numbers, and truly I 
had never believed any living creatures 
could be so voracious as these demon 
insects proved to be. However, after 
supper a rousing fire kept them at bay. 
In preparation for the morrow’s fish- 
ing, I got out my rods and reels and 
put them together by the light of a blaze, 
which threw dancing shadows that took 
all manner of shapes among the trees 
around us. We were rather tired, or, I 
should say, I was, as Jack, my guide, 
never to my knowledge confessed to a 
feeling of fatigue; so, after smoking a 
pipe or two and listening sleepily to a 
few yarns from Jack, we turned in. Once 
in the night I awoke with a start and 
wondered where I was, but the strong, 
sweet scent of the fir browse we had cut 
for our beds had so filled the tent that 
I was startled only for a moment. As 
I lay there, dozing, the melancholy cry 
of a loon was wafted across the water, 
to echo and re-echo from shore to shore 
and gradually die away, only to be re- 
newed every few minutes, and again I 
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was lulled to sleep by the gentle “Wosh! 
wosh!” of the water on the beach. 

In the morning I was aroused by Jack 
chopping wood for the breakfast fire 
and looking at my watch found it was 
just 4 a. m. I jumped out of bed and 
plunged into the lake for a morning dip, 
and after breakfast felt ready to face 
anything. Jack had proposed to get an 
early start, as he said he had made some 
of his best catches in early morning fish- 
ing; so we trolled for muscallonge until 
10 o'clock, when we went into camp 
till the heat of the day was over. Our 
morning catch consisted of one 8-pound 
muskie and several smaller ones, which 
we threw back. About 4 o’clock we 
started after bass, and Jack took me into 
a bassy looking little bay where the 
lily pads were large and formed a fine 
rendezvous. I noticed some of the pads 
move slightly as we approached, when 
some member of the finny tribe would 
brush against them. The first cast or 
two was without result, but I finally got 
a rise, then a strike and a good firm one. 


“That’s a dandy!” said Jack; “he'll 
go 5 pounds if he goes an ounce. Play 
him easy, man—play him easy! Look 


out for that bunch of pads there—that’s 
it, now you're clear. You ought to land 
him now, if you handle him right— ” he 
continued; “but I see you've handled 
‘em before.” This was true and in two 
minutes he was in the landing net. The 
fish weighed 5% lbs. And thus, in the 
course of about two hours, I had nine 
fine bass. We returned to camp and 
after supper enjoyed a pipe and talked 
over the day’s sport, while watching the 
sparks as they leaped upward from the 
fire. 

Next morning we ate breakfast at 4— 
a very unusual hour for me—and, taking 
our dinner with us, started out in the 
boat. We had decided to fish the other 
end of the lake this morning, and, it 
being fully 6 miles long, much time 
would have been lost in returning for 
dinner. We were just passing by one 
of the small islands, when, as I thought, 
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I caught a snag. “ Hold on, Jack!” I 
said; “I’ve caught a log or something— 
you’d better back water, so I can get 
loose.” But just then the log began to 
jerk like a tethered calf and long before 
it broke water I knew my log had 
changed into a muskie. “ You just hang 
to that there log of your’n, and, if he 
pulls too dog-gone hard, give him a little 
line. I’ve ketched them kind of logs fer 
quite a spell back,” said Jack. I knew 
by this time I was fast to a fish that was 
no baby. My heavy steel rod almost bent 
into a hoop and every few minutes the 
muskie would break water with a mighty 
splash; then he would sound to the bot- 
tom, and swerve and plunge; then up 
he’d come, with such force as to take 
him 3 or 4 feet out of water. For a while 
I was kept busy, giving and taking line, 
and he carried it out so fast that some- 
times I couldn’t see the crank of the reel. 
Jack took the boat to deep water as soon 
as possible and began circling the fish— 
a method that takes up the slack quickly, 
for the line follows in a circle. After 
giving him a few merry-go-rounds, his 
struggles began to grow feeble and after 
one more circle Jack gaffed him. My! 
but he was a beauty!—s inches across 
the back, a strong 28 Ibs. in weight, and 
it had taken us fully 20 minutes to land 
him. 

We reached the end of the lake, trolled 
for several hours and landed another 
muskie of about 12 lbs. About this time 
the wind which had been blowing pretty 
hard, increased to a gale; so we had to 
go ashore, where we staid till sunset, 
when the wind abated enough for us to 
venture back to camp. 

That night Jack proposed that we try 
another lake, about 3 miles distant from 
camp, and, as I was here for a change 
of scene as well as fishing, I assented. 
He said we could hire a canoe from the 
Indians that were camped on the lake, 
and he concluded it would be easy to 
pack through the trail. 

Early next morning we rowed over to 
the Indian camp and procured. a bark 


canoe. I made a mess of paddling at 
first, but a few pointers from Jack helped 
considerably and we were not long in 
getting to the trail, where we packed 
things together to carry. Jack took the 
canoe while I carried the lunch, fishing 
tackle and paddles. When we reached 
the new lake we put the canoe in the 
water and started after the bass, and 
before noon we had 8 good ones—two of 
which we ate for our dinner. After 
lunch the sky clouded over. We soon 
had a sharp shower and after that the 
fish bit like wild things. 

We had been having such fine sport 
that I did not notice how late it was 
getting. The sky, overcast all the after- 
noon, grew darker and the occasional 
distant rolls of thunder increased in vol- 
ume, till an unusually loud clap brought 
me to my senses. Looking down the 
lake, I beheld a white mist fast approach- 
ing, which Jack declared was rain— 
adding that we had better paddle ashore 
as quickly as we could get there. We 
were only about 100 feet from shore; 
so, picking up our paddles, we started. 
But, as luck would have it, right close 
to land there lay a sunken log—one with 
jagged broken limbs just under the sur- 
face. One of these limbs proved to be 
our Waterloo, as it ripped an 18-inch 
hole in the bottom of the canoe, and, 
what with our pushing and swinging 
from side to side, we made it much 
larger. We finally got off by both get- 
ting into the stern—thus raising the bow ; 
but this was also bad, for our combined 
weight sunk the stern to within 5 inches 
of the water, and, as the bow rose at 
least a foot out of it, the water, which 
was quite deep in the canoe, rushed to 
the stern and completely swamped us. 
The canoe sank stern-first, but happily 
the water was only a little above our 
knees, which even now were no wetter 
than our bodies. We pulled ashore and 
then fished my tackle out of the lake. 
All the fish were gone save one and this 
one I would have thrown after the rest, 
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but Jack stopped me, saying we might 
need it. 

We examined the canoe, which Jack 
said could not be mended until the dam- 
aged part and the birch-bark patch 
which he had cut from a tree could be 
dried, as he would have to break small 
pieces of pitch off of the seams above 
the water line and melt them in our tin 
cup and of course the pitch would not 
stick unless both parts were thoroughly 
dry. This I could see would be a diffi- 
cult task as the rain was still pouring 
down and everything was soaked. My 
matches were dry, as luckily I had kept 
them in a metal box. “ The only thing 
we can start a fire with is birch-bark,” 
said Jack, and after hustling around I 
found quite a large piece on the ground 
under which were a few dry twigs; so 
we got under the canoe and lit a small 
fire, in an attempt to drive the cold from 
our chilled bodies. We came to the con- 
clusion that it was useless to try to dry 
the canoe while the rain continued and 
prepared to make ourselves as comfort- 
able as possible under the existing condi- 
tions. 

It was almost dark when the rain 
ceased and it was an hour before we 
could get the canoe dry by laying the 
damaged part as close to the fire as pos- 
sible. The pitch and patch were then 
applied and in a half-hour our canoe was 
as sound as before. We were then about 
opposite the trail, and when Jack pro- 
nounced the canoe serviceable we em- 
barked while it was yet so dark the 
wooded shore behind us appeared as a 
huge black shadow. We were neither of 
us certain just where the trail came out. 
I was sure it lay to the right, while Jack 
thought it was to the left; so we tried 
both sides but without success and we 
concluded the only thing to do was to 
go ashore, light a fire and stay there 
till morning; so we got a blaze started 
and sat by it shivering. There was noth- 
ing to eat but that solitary fish which 
Jack had taken care of; so, broiling this 
on a stick, we divided and devoured it, 
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and I verily believe we could have eaten 
shoe-sole stew with relish. The fish was 
but a morsel to what our craving appe- 
tites required, and, thinking to soothe 
the gnawing at my stomach, I reached 
for my tobacco, but Alas! it was like so 
much mush. So, taking a handful, I 
squeezed out as much water as I could 
and spread it out on a piece of bark near 
the fire, thinking it would be dry in a 
few minutes. A half-hour passed. I 
loaded my pipe but the tobacco would 
no more burn than before. So I had to 
be content with sucking an empty pipe 
till the tobacco was dry and this took 
another hour. 

I tried to woo the goddess of slum- 
ber, but roasting on one side and freez- 
ing on the other does not in any way 
tend to rest the mind, so I put in 
most of my time dreaming wide-a-wake 
dreams of tents and sunshine. The 
ground was far from being dry, even 
close to the fire, and our garments stuck 
to us like wet blankets. It was the long- 
est night I’ever put in and no one ever 
greeted the first faint gleam of day with 
more joy than I. When it grew light 
enough for us to see we started for the 
trail and found we had camped almost 
on it. 

As we neared the camp, there, on the 
beach only about 100 yards distant, were 
3 deer; they threw up their heads at our 
approach, and, after gazing at us for a 
few moments, cantered gracefully off 
into the woods, and those 3 were by no 
means the only deer I saw on the trip. 
As we were not only tired but also rav- 
enously hungry, we made straight for the 
provision-box, only to find to our dis- 
may that it had been pillaged. Every- 
thing in that box was turned upside 
down, several of the packages were 
broken and the contents spilled. To my 
surprise, however, the only thing missing 
was the bacon and salt. Part of the 
bacon, lying just outside the tent, 
showed signs of much chewing. When 


Jack saw this, he swore like a trooper, 
condemning that darned porcupine as a 
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horse-thief and robber, and admitted 
that his head must have been as empty 
as a hollow log for forgetting to put a 
weight on the provision-box cover—add- 
ing that Mr. Porkie would have us up 
six times a night until he was caught. 
When things had been put to rights, 
and after we had eaten a breakfast large 
enough for six men, I noticed Jack whit- 
tling industriously on three or four 
sticks. I asked him what they were for 
and he said he was making a figure 4 
trap to catch that blamed porcupine. But 
it happened that the trap was not needed, 
for some time later Jack discovered the 
guilty party sitting composedly in a tree 
that stood close by. The question was, 
how to get him down. Several ideas 
were broached but dismissed, when I 
finally hit on a plan. I entered the tent 
and got my casting outfit, which made 
Jack roar. “The idee of casting fer 
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porkies,” he said; but the laugh proved 
to be mine; for, after losing some of 
my line and a hook in the branches, I 
finally hooked him; but the way he hung 
on to that limb would have done credit 
to a porous plaster. I began to think 
my line would not stand the strain, when 
his grip finally loosened and down he 
came and stood there with his quills 
erect, ready for fight; but he proved no 
match for the club with which Jack dis- 
patched him and Porkie troubled «us 
never, never more. After this we went 
to bed and slept the sleep that comes to 
the just and to the weary alike, till late 
in the afternoon. 

Three more days were spent in good 
solid enjoyment—fishing in the morning 
and resting through the heat of the day, 
drinking in that beautiful Northern scen- 
ery, breathing the pure air and catching 
and eating the two finest, whitest, sweet- 
est and gamiest fishes that swim. 


RAIN CROW. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. \ 


O! rain crow, rain crow! 


How about the weather? | 
Will it rain, hail, sleet or snow? 
Will it mist or will it blow? 
Will there be an overflow 


Of all six together? 


“‘Hw-a-a-h! hw-a-a-h! hw-a-a-a-a-h!”’ 


What he say? 


Shyest bird in the swamp today— 
Worse to glimpse than a whip-poor-will. 
““Wh-a-a-h! h-a-h-e-e!”—you, Zack, keep still!— 
Nothing but voice; not much of that— 
Say, Mr. Rain Crow, where are you at? 


Blamest thing! 


Deaf in one ear, 


All sounds come from the other side. 

Rain crow, rain crow, pull your throat wide. 
Hey? What?—how’s that? Yes, child, I’m here! 

’Tisn’t a rain crow, after all! 

Only heard Zack’s young ones squall?— 
Never believe a yarn like that. 
Please, Mr. Rain Crow, where you at? 

What if I hear four ways together— 

Rain crow, rain crow! how about the weather? 











HIGH TIDE OR THE AFTERMATH. 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR.—In Three Parts.—Part I. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


CHAPTER I.—When Sumter Fell. 


ARLY in April, 1861, 
a tall, gauntish 
young man, in civ- 
ilian garb, was 
crossing the old 
Long Bridge from 
Washington to Vir- 
ginia. It was a 
breezy, spring after- 
noon. Behind him 
rose the unfinished 
Monument — appar- 
ently out of the 
Potomac marshes. 
Beyond, and above a 
jumble of housetops, 
the white outline of 
the Capitol—also un- 
finished—seemed to 
press against the 
haze of the eastern 

horizon. Turning towards Arlington, 

the rider looked back. Something of the 
human incompleteness, when contrasted 
with Nature’s peaceful amplitude, struck 
him as incongruous, yet typical. “ Noth- 
ing complete—everything at odds,” he 
rather vaguely reflected. “ Just like the 
state of the country, so far as men’s 
works go—all else irresponsibly in- 
definite. Heigho! how long, I wonder, 
before this bridge will be picketed?” 
Where now the National Cemetery, 
clustering about the heavy porticos of 
the old Custis Home, invite the curious 
or the patriotic visitor from the capital, 
was a succession of semi-wooded slopes, 
gashed by the Alexandria and George- 
town pike. At a timbered bend, where 
it nearly doubled on itself, the horse 
stopped to drink at a much trampled 














spring. The rider easily at home in the 
saddle, yet bearing himself with a cer- 
tain military precision discernible to one 
familiar with Army habit—threw one 
leg carelessly across the pommel in 
front, as he eyed a fringe of white tents, 
already fringing the city on the Mary- 
land side. Then he heard voices beyond 
some shrubbery that masked a turn of 
the road. A young man and woman 
appeared to be taking an affectionate 
leave of each other. The partial sounds 
and sight affected the lone rider 
strangely, though not agreeably. “ By 
the lord Harry!” he began; then checked 
himself, readjusted his leg and rode on, 
sitting very erect now, as he muttered 
to himself: “ Chut! chut! I must be 
far gone indeed, to think of eaves-drop- 
ping!” 

“ Hello!” exclaimed a young officer 
in Federal blue, rounding the bend, his 
horse in a fox trot—but suddenly pull- 
ing up as he met the other. “ Paige of 
the Regulars—are you not? Thought I 
knew you, Lieutenant.” And he held 
out his hand, looking aggravatingly 
handsome in a blonde, boyish way; but 
the other only bowed. 

“T am Lieut. Paige,’ he said, cere- 
moniously. “ Not of the Regulars now, 
however. Like Col. R. E. Lee and 
others, I propose to follow my State. I 
suppose Capt. Beall will do the same?” 

“IT am for the Union, as, I hope, are 
all Pennsylvanians,” replied the other 
coldly—for he noticed the manner of the 
West Pointer. 

“ Better be cautious about venturing 
on our side, after this,” cautioned Paige, 
as Beall pased on. “ You have doubt- 
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less heard that Fort Sumter—” But as 
the Federal officer did not seem to hear, 
“Why trouble myself to warn him? 
Am I jealous of a man I never met but 
once—at Willard’s, only the other day?” 
He sighed dubiously. “I did not even 
know, before, that he had ever met Miss 
Mullenberg.” 

A distant figure, voluminously skirted 
after the fashion of that day, was disap- 
pearing in the direction of the mansion. 
The gauntish young man easily inter- 
cepted her by hastening up a side path. 
Springing from his horse, the two 
greeted each other as incipient lovers are 
apt to do when constraint is in the air. 
Then, drawing back, the young lady 
surveyed his person in a sort of arch 
disapproval. ‘“ Why are you not in uni- 
form, sir?’ she demanded. “ Because 
I am no longer entitled to either the 
garb or the rank it represents. These 
are parlous times.” 

“ But are not West Pointers always 
made second lieutenants, after graduat- 
ing?” 

“When they wish to be, my dear 
Caroline.” 

“Why should they not wish to be? 
Why is Lieut. Paige in citizen’s dress? 
O! Will, Will! my mind misgives.” 

“You rabid little Unionist! Ask 
your host, Lieut.-Col. Lee. Ask some of 
the girls why so many of their sweet- 
hearts are making ready to follow their 
respective States.” 

The girl at first seemed dazed. An 
apprehensive dread contended with her 
natural resolution, as she slowly re- 
sponded: “I see what you would infer. 
My _. great-grandfather’s > uncle—the 
friend and supporter of Washington— 
was from Pennsylvania. So am. I. 
Washington was a Virginian. So are 
you. Is there anything incompatible to- 
day in that mutual support, so ungrudg- 
ingly given four-score years ago and for 
the same object?” 

“Ts it the same?” interrupted he, eag- 
erly. “ You know it is not.” 

“ How can we judge? If Gen. Mul- 
lenberg and Washington could unite 
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then, what is there to divide honest men 
now? I said to Steve just now—” 

“Do you refer to Capt. Beall, of the 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Militia?” in- 
terrupted Paige, freezing at once. 

“Certainly!” She appeared 
prised in a vague way at the rebuff. 

“ And you already call him Steve—not 
even Stephen—to me! And he kisses 
you Good-bye!” 

“Why not? You forget yourself, 
sir!” (She resented the sneer, imparted 
by a jealousy, to her, inconceivable)— 
“we are for the Union.” 

“Quite evident, to me at least, that 
you are for union—with Steve.” 

“This is more unkind than perplex- 
ing, and a good deal of both, to me. 
What am I to infer, Lieutenant, by—” 

“Pardon me. I am plain Mr. Paige 
now. Have you not heard that Sumter 
is being bombarded?” \ 

“ At last!” she faltered. “ At last !— 
and by the Rebels—” 

“Of whom I happen to have the 
honor of being one.” This mockingly ; 
then, in a revulsive burst of uncon- 
trollable tenderness, “Do not quarrel 
with me now, Caroline. Not now, of all 
times.” 

“Miss Mullenberg to you hereafter, 
Mr. Paige!” And she made him a 
sweeping, old-time courtesy and walked 
away, head up, lip curling, though her 
heart ached as if she must soon cry out 
—so hard, at first, do these crushes grip 
our being. He—thinking of the hand- 
some blonde lad in blue, then well over 
the Long Bridge—bowed stiffly and took 
his dismissal as bitterly as possible. 
“ She must have had beaux at her North- 
ern home, of course,” he brooded. 
“ Beall is far gone. That accounts for 
his risking his precious self on our side 
alone. Heigho! Get thee behind me, 
Cupid! Mars has the call now.” 


sur- 


Men’s voices and a sound of hoofs 
were punctuated by a loud, ringing laugh 
near at hand. 

“Miss Mullenberg is a friend of the 
Lees,” Paige added to himself, “ but she 
seems to be a rampant little Yankee, for 
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all that. 
only met her in Virginia. At home she 
is Heaven knows what!—an arrant flirt 
in both places, I fear.” 

Two men were approaching, followed 
by a negro servant leading a steaming 
saddle-horse. Paige gave up his own 
steed to this functionary, and was 
warmly greeted by the master of Arling- 
ton and his companion. Colonel Lee 
seemed sad and preoccupied. The other 
—a short, athletic, heavily-bearded man, 
with a keen blue eye, alert, gay yet busi- 
ness-like manner—shook hands with 
Paige as with an old friend, though a 
junior. His slouch hat, looped up at 
one side, gold braided jacket and trail- 
ing scabbard raking the gravel, betok- 
ened the practiced cavalry man. “ Paige, 
my boy,” said he heartily, “how are 
you? So you, too, have doffed the blue? 
Say the word and you shall be my adju- 
tant, with rank of captain at least, in our 
brand-new C. S. Army. What say?” 

“TI will be more than pleased, Cap- 
tain—” 

“You may as well say Colonel,” inter- 
posed Lee—* for that is what the new 
Government at Montgomery has made 
him already.” 

“ At the Point, we youngsters bragged 
and criticized, but we always bragged 
when we talked about Jeb. Stuart,” 
smiled Paige. 

The after famous cavalryman laughed 
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Much as I—I like her, I have 


and led Paige aside for a chat. He had 
ridden long and hard to place in 
Lieut.-Colonel Lee’s hands important 


papers. These the latter now resumed 
reading, after a sigh and a regretful 
glance at the white, unfinished dome of 
the Capitol across the river. Among 
the lot was an offer of a commission to 
Prof. T. J. Jackson, of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute; also Stuart’s commission ; 
and a personal letter from President Jef- 
ferson Davis to Col. R. E. Lee himself, 
urging him to give the new-born nation 
the benefit of his military skill and the 
prestige of his name and example. 

A tall, prim, sombre-looking man, with 
V. M. I. lettered in gold on a faded 
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grey cap, now joined them, from the 
house. “I had hoped to avoid this,” 
said Lee to him sadly. “ But it seems 
there is to be no escape—eh, Major?” 

“T have wrestled with the problem, 
and, like Jacob, I am overcome,” said 
Jackson. “ Nor can I desert my State.” 

“When Sumter falls, Virginia will 
undoubtedly secede,’ commented Lee. 
“Here is something that has followed 
you from Lexington—evidently deemed 
too urgent to await your return there. 
It, at least, shows what they think of 
your abilities in Montgomery.” It was 
the offer of a commision as General of 
Brigade, whereat Prof. Jackson seemed 
greatly moved. As by a common im- 
pulse, their eyes once more rested on the 
incomplete Capitol and the sprawling, 
marsh-edged city beneath, with the 
broad river which barred these from the 
State that claimed the first allegiance of 
both. Nothing more was then said; but 
with a sighing acceptance of the inevi- 
table, they walked towards the mansion. 

Presently the roadside = shrubbery 
parted and Miss Mullenberg again ap- 
peared. Hesitatingly she regarded 
Stuart and Paige, who were still earn- 
estly conversing apart; then noticed the 
hard ridden horse, still held waiting, as 
if for further service. Had she returned 
for another word with Paige? If so, 
she gave it over and followed her host 
and the Professor to the house. Fitting 
around the Thesean pillars of the por- 
tico, she sought her own room—too 
anxious and unhappy, just then, to wish 
to see others. 

Later she went to bed with a raging 
headache; tossed. restlessly most of the 
night, and by morning felt little relief, 
mentally at least. 

Many hearts, young and old, were 
fighting their solitary battles, unaided, 
at that sad time. Love and Duty, 
Nation and State—these were the talis- 
mans dividing and attracting, exalting 
and casting down, and there was no es- 
cape. It had to be, as it was written 
for such was Fate’s decree. 





The next day, on coming down from 




















her room, couriers were arriving. Then 
Col. Lee appeared, booted and spurred. 
He gave Miss Mullenberg a sealed letter 
and bade her a kindly farewell. “ Has 
it come, sir?” she asked. “ Must you 
really leave us?” 

He led her to the pillared portico of 
the mansion—that still looks across on 
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“My family will re- 


child,” said Lee. 
main here for the present. 
perfectly safe.” 

The girl glanced at the letter she held, 
still unopened. Her rising color made 
her host smile; but he interpreted her 
questioning silence. ‘ Capt. Paige is at 
Manassas Junction with Col. Stuart and 


You are 








widen) | : 
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“Giving up his steed to this functionary, Paige was warmly greeted by the master 
of Arlington and his companion.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8S. ROGERS. 





the city as the gateway of the Nation’s 
burying ground—and pointed to a col- 
umn of blue-clad cavalry filing hither- 
ward, across the old Long Bridge. Be- 
fore the door was a small escort of Vir- 
ginia State troops, with a servant hold- 
ing the master’s horse. 

“Yonder come your own people, my 





Prof. Jackson, where they will take a 
train for the Valley.” 

“ To fight against their country, I sup- 
pose?” (In her distress, she was un- 
able to suppress this small feminine 
scratch. ) 

“My dear young lady, no. 
await Virginia’s commands. 


But to 
Let us 
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hope they may lead to peace. 
you!” 

Others of the family gathered about 
him and she was left unnoticed to read 
her letter. But there was only a line in- 
side that read: 

‘*Good-bye. Let each of us do our duty, as 
we are given to see our duty, and leave the 
rest to time. Always, always, I love you. 

**Will. 

‘¢P,$.—Still I wish I had not met Captain 
Beall.’’ 

“ How dare he!” She crumpled the 
letter in one swift movement and threw 
it into a corner. “Blind! wilfully 
blind!” she added, rather enigmatically. 
“He might have seen—have known— 
have understood!” 

A blare of martial music from the 
Long Bridge, and the advancing col- 
umn, drifted westward on the wind. A 
band was playing Yankee Doodle; and 
the cheery swing of the air heartened 
her somewhat. Down the avenue her 
host and his escort were already dis- 
appearing towards Fairfax Court 
House. Suddenly the girl stooped, 
picked up the crumpled letter and hid 
it inside her corsage. “I wish I had 
told him more about Steve,” she sighed 
as she rejoined the other ladies, now 
watching the Federal column. 

“Why are they crossing over?” she 
asked someone. 

“Fort Sumter has fallen,’ was the 
answer. “Our end of the Bridge is to 
be picketed, I believe.” 

Three days after this Caroline, bid- 
ding her Arlington friends a mutually 
sad farewell, was driven to Willard’s 
Hotel in Washington. Her first caller 
was Capt. Stephen Beall of the Volun- 
teers. 





CHAPTER II. 
Extracts from Caroline’s Diary. 

At home, near Gettysburg, June 28th, 1863. 
—We girls have been singing, somewhat per- 
functorily, off and on, that doleful wail of 
hopes deferred—yclept, ‘‘ When this Cruel 
War is Over.’’ But now the words are assum- 
ing new and dreadful meanings. 
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The Rebels are here—at last. We 
have been hearing of their approach for 
days. Hagerstown, Frederick, Cham- 
bersburg, Carlisle. We kept asking our- 
selves if our turn would really come. 
Behold the answer! 

Before breakfast yesterday, a lot of 
grey clad cavalry came tearing along the 
Emmittsburg Road. We thought they 
were about to ride by, when Ella, my 
younger sister, plucked a small Union 
flag from the wall under Capt. Beall’s 
portrait, and ran out to the front door. 

“What impudence!” exclaimed our 
patriotic little spitfire, and waved it de- 
fiantly. Some officers, passing by, at 
once reined up and stared hard at the 
house. “Do run after the child,” said 
Mother anxiously; “it may anger them 
and we are quite at their mercy.” 

I went. But Ella persisted. This 
seemed to tickle the leader, who laughed 
heartily and passed an order down the 
column, which halted then and there; 
whereat our little mischief subsided. 
This officer was showily garbed, wore a ° 
general’s star on the collar of his jacket, 
and doffed a hat with a large plume 
looped round one side. He acted very 
politely indeed to us poor, scared women 
folk. 

“We may as well breakfast now,” 
said he to one of his aides, who saluted 
and rode back; yet not before I had rec- 
ognized Will Paige—of all men, the last 
I expected to see! He was sun burned, 
shabby and hungry looking. In fact, 
they all looked that way to us well-fed 
Pennsylvanians. The plume-hatted gen- 
eral dismounted and came clanking up 
the walk. I knew he must be Jeb. 
Stuart, who is said to eat live Yankee 
babies and sleep in the saddle when on 
his terrible raids. No wonder Will looks 
thin. However, the General patted Ella’s 
curls quite affably. “What an un- 
compromising little Yankee it is!” he 
laughed. But Ella made my flesh creep 
by retorting boldly: ‘I am no Yankee! 
I am a Unionist, and you are Rebels!” 
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“ Are we, little girl? 
we are.” 

So kind was his manner, that I at- 
tempted to apologize for her. 

“Don’t say a word, miss.” (He made 
me a grand bow.) “ Let us do the apol- 
ogizing. For if you will kindly allow 
my staff the use of your door-yard, 
while our people prepare our breakfasts, 
we will be most thankful. We have been 
riding since midnight.” 

Of course, there was but one thing 
for us to do. I dragged Ella away, set 
the servants to extra cooking, and 
avoided Will Paige, who had returned. 
Why this last precaution, I hardly know. 
When breakfast was finally ready, 
Mother bade me go out and invite the 
General in. “ You go,” said I to Ella, 
but she would not; so, at last I must, 
willy-nilly. None of the others knew 
Will Paige, unless by hear-say. There 
he was, writing at an improvised table 
under a canvas fly, stretched over a pole 
in the yard. A jolly looking trooper was 
picking the banjo and singing lustily, 
“Jine the Cavalry!” Couriers were 
coming and going. Along the roadside, 
numberless fires, made of our own and 
others’ fences, were cooking good Union 
coffee, bacon and flour for those hungry 
Johnnies, Hundreds of lean Rebel 
horses were munching Pennsylvania hay 
and grain. General Stuart himself was 
walking to and fro, dictating orders, re- 
ceiving reports, dispatching messengers, 
and all with a noisy celerity quite con- 
fusing. Occasionally he would join in 
the song himself, with a hearty super- 
abundance of roar and gesture, slapping 
his nearby aides on the shoulders and 
throwing back his head as he sang. Oh! 
it was astonishing—amusing. I should 
have laughed, had I not been so scared. 
I suppose I looked like a fool. 

When Will saw me, he rose hurriedly 
and bowed. I stammered forth my in- 
vitations; whereat the General thanked 
me with a stately courtesy somewhat at 
variance with his previous rollicking 
manner, yet evidently not less sincere. 


Well, perhaps 
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Well, they all went in, to the number 
of a round dozen. When Stuart, intro- 
ducing the others, came to “ Captain 
Paige of Virginia,” Mamma nearly 
dropped. Ella, the little minx, ejacu- 
lated “ Oh!” Mamma poured coffee and . 
was by turns nervously affable and cere- 
moniously polite. The General, scenting 
constraint in the air, kept up a flow of 
irrelevant conversation ; for which I felt, 
I fear, unpatriotically grateful, for we 
were all, somehow, rather uncomforta- 
ble. Presently a courier entered, saluted, 
and gave Stuart a paper. This he read; 
then thrust it inside his sword belt as 
he resumed his efforts to be entertain- 
ing. Noticing the portrait of Captain 
Beall, in full Federal uniform on the 
wall, he said laughingly to Mamma: “ A 
fine-looking young man, madam. I 
would rather have one of his appearance 
for a friend than an enemy, I think.” 

Here, a sudden commotion outside 
drew the General to the window at his 
side. Will, after one glance at the pic- 
ture, froze up at once; not that he had 
been overly talkative before. Not think- 
ing of anything to say, I looked down 
and saw, under the General’s chair, the 
paper that had fallen from his belt as he 
arose. 

The uproar outside increased. Stuart 
and his officers, with brief apologies, left 
the room. I picked up the paper. It 
might be important. I am a Unionist. 
What should I do with it?. O! the 
debasing lure, the treasonable prompt- 
ings of a rebellious heart! 

Mamma and Ella had gone out; 
Father was in Gettysburg. For the mo- 
ment, I was alone. While I hesitated 
there came a jingle of spurs and a quick 
step through the hall. Then Will en- 
tered, bearing a number of those curious 
Confederate bank notes we hear so much 
about. “General Stuart wishes to re- 
imburse you for the trouble and cost 
he and his command have been to you 
this morning. It was unavoidable and 
the chance of war. He—we all apolo- 
gize. As far as may be, we wish to pay 
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for private property, which our necessi- 
ties —er—er—compel us to— use.” 
While speaking his eyes were searching 
the floor swiftly and with increasing 
anxiety. So evident was his disappoint- 
ment that I could resist no longer; but 
did a thing, on impulse, which all my 
friends would condemn. A thing which 
I, too, in colder moments, cannot but 
disapprove. As he forced the notes on 
me, I interrupted his explanations by 
holding out that paper I had picked up. 
“Are you looking for this?’ I asked, 
mildly enough. 

Our eyes met, while he was thanking 
me, and something mesmeric, telepath- 
ical—what shall I say? At any rate, for 
the time being, ties of duty, kindred, 
country—all seemed to melt like wax 
from between us. What might next 
have happened, Heaven only knows! 
but just then he again saw Stephen’s 
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portrait—the eyes following us, as they 
will in certain pictures. Will flinched 
visibly, as if struck at by an invisible 
hand. He took the paper from my shak- 
ing fingers and bowed very low. “ God 
forever bless you, Miss Mullenberg! 
Good-bye!” 

Another jingling and tramping along 
the hall and he was gone. Gone! Why 
had I not explained? Why had I given 
him that paper? Why?—but O! the 
misery of it! why am I a woman, with 
intuitions, with a conscience, with a 
heart ? 

Outside, the uproar continued—in- 
creased. I gazed stupidly at those Rebel 
bank notes—poor, futile promises, which 
like others, hinging on the bloody out- 
come of this cruel war, might never be 
made good. 

After that, of course I had a head- 
ache. 

(To be continued.) 


WHERE THE WILD STRAWBERRIES GROW. 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


A tempting plot, in the field, 1 know— 
A place where the wild red strawberries grow. 
There Dorothy comes, in the afternoon, 


Her gay lips singing a rollicking tune. 

She learned it, half, from the bobolink, 

Who calls through the orchard rails, I think. 
For it seems akin to his joyous notes, 

As out to me from the plot it floats, 
Where, down in the grass, kneels Dorothy, 
And hunts for the strawberries wild, for tea. 


I am only her father’s serving man— 

To work for my wages the best I can. 

To tend the kine and to hoe the corn, 

And to say Hello! to the dinner horn. 

But men, they are men, though they work for wage! 
And Love is an easily mastered page— 

If only a path, through the field, we know: 
A way to where the wild strawberries grow. 
Her father has driven the team to town; 
Her mother is busy with Dorothy’s gown. 
And no one at all but ourselves will see, 

If I help to gather the fruit for tea! 














WHERE GINSENG GROWS. 
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THE GINSENG DIGGER. 


By H., A. 


FEW years ago 
the forests of 
Western New Eng- 
land, New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, 
Lower Canada, and 
the Appalachian 
range of moun- 
tains as far south 
as Kentucky, con- 
tained considerable 
quantities of the 
wild ginseng 
(Aralia ‘Quinquefolia). 

The demand for the dried root of this 
plant for exportation to China became 
such that it would readily bring from 
$7.00 to $8.50 per pound; and, in the 
year 1900, 130,000 pounds (valued at 
$780,000) were shipped to China from 
this country. 

This demand has been the cause of a 
war of extermination which has been 
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waged against the plant for the last ten 
or fifteen years by an army of ginseng 
diggers. The reason for this extermina- 
tion is the fact of the many peculiarities 
of ginseng. It is of slow growth, re- 
quiring six years from the seed to be- 
come of commercial value ; the seed does 
not germinate until the spring of the sec- 
ond year from the time of seeding, and 
the seed also does not germinate at all 
if it should once become dry. It grows 
only in hardwood forests of beech, birch, 
maple or butternut, and sometimes chest- 
nut or hickory, and only in forests of 
dense shade in which the soil retains a 
certain amount of moisture. It is wild, 
elusive, and strange in its habits, seem- 
ing to seek the most obscure of hiding 
places. It is found in streaks, runs, 
pockets and beds on the wooded hillsides 
and in the deep forests, but the experi- 
enced hunter comes to know these places 
where it grows almost as if by instinct. 
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The foothills of the main mountain 
ranges, the low lying hills bordering the 
river valleys and the streams which flow 
into them are the most favorable places 
for its growth; it is seldom found above 
1,600 feet elevation from sea level. The 
more the mountains are cut up into small 
hills, the more favorable it is for its 
growth. It seeks a well drained soil, rich 
with leaf mould, and is never found on 
low lying swampy land. 

Another thing that the experienced 
ginseng hunter takes into consideration, 
after locating a favorable looking forest, 
is the undergrowth with which the for- 
est is carpeted; he looks for the maiden- 








THE GINSENG PLANT. 





hair fern, cohosh, the red benjamin, the 
wild turnip and the wild onion—all of 
which are indications that there is gin- 
seng near by. When he finds his first 
ginseng plant he examines the root to 
ascertain its age; this is determined by 
counting the stalk scars left on the neck 
of the root each year; these are accurate 
year marks, as the bud for the following 
year starts from the side of the stalk 
scar each year and the new stalk breaks 
off just above the old scar, leaving a 
notch or shoulder; this increases the 
length of the neck of the root so that it 
sometimes becomes three or four inches 
long. Roots are frequently found from 
40 to 100 years old, as indicated by these 
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year marks. The span of life of this root 
is about the same as that of man; it is 
also frequently found with arms, legs 
and body resembling a man; such roots 
are eagerly sought after by the Chinese 
and fancy prices are paid for them. 

When the hunter has determined the 
age of his first root, if it is old he fol- 
lows down the slope or ravine in at first 
small and then widening circles, until he 
has gathered all in sight; if the root is 
young, he will follow up the slope in the 
same way. The seeds are washed down- 
ward by the rain and the plants will be 
distributed along the sides of a slope or 
ravine and sometimes will be found in 
bunches or beds along the foot of these 
slopes. The areas covered will usually 
be small, but sometimes they will be 
found thinly scattered over the whole 
side of a mountain. 

Where the timber has been cut off 
and the ground is strewn with tree-tops 
and thick underbrush, the ginseng plants 
find a secure hiding place and have a 
chance to grow and multiply until the 
timber becomes large enough so that one 
can get around through it; for this rea- 
son second-growth timber land is usually 
a favorable place in which to search 
for it. 

But the greatest factor in extermina- 
tion has been the demand for young 
plants by those who have recently en- 
gaged in its cultivation. For these young 
wild plants from the woods the ginseng 
hunter has been paid from 3 to 5 cents 
each and for seed from $30 to $40 per 
pound; with these inducements before 
him he naturally takes everything in 
sight. After this process has been re- 
peated a few times, there is nothing left 
to grow, and the place knows it no more. 
It becomes a thing of the past, like the 
buffalo, the wild pigeon and the elk. 

To one who has followed the search 
for this root for the last 15 years, from 
August to the early frosts of October, 
and sometimes through June and July 
when the demand for young roots has 
been strong, there is a fascination to it 

















equal to any quest in the woods for fish 
or game. To strike into an unbroken 
forest in the morning; to come out at 
the same place at night, without a com- 
pass and without once seeing open land; 
to take out in three days 24 pounds of 
green root from the flanks of old Ascut- 
ney; to travel up and down among the 
hills bordering on the Connecticut River 
for a month at a time and to return with 
a flour barrel full of dry root, are ex- 
periences that are worth the while. 

To work hard for a week in a strange 
country, 100 miles from home, with in- 
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different success; to find a total of one 
root the first day and to wind up with a 
find of eight pounds in the angle formed 
by the crossing of two main highways, 
is the varying luck of the ginseng dig- 
ger. But to take out 18 pounds in eight 
hours, or, as on another occasion, nine 
pounds in one hour, helps out the av- 
erage. But these days of big finds are 
over; the country has been covered and 
gone over again and again by an army 
of hunters; and it is only a question of 
a few years when the wild ginseng plant 
will be entirely exterminated. 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE ROCKIES. 


By FRANKLIN HAWLEY, M. D. 


N the month of De- 
cember, twenty years 
ago, four of us de- 
cided on a hunting 
expedition—our ob- 
ject being the black- 
tail deer and anything 
else which the Gods 
might provide. With 
a camp outfit, con- 
sisting of tent and 
the usual accessories, 
we left a little village 
in the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains, in 
a lumber wagon, 
hired, with a driver to 
take us to Smith’s 
Cafion and return for 
us at the end of ten 
days. The ride was 

uneventful, until we had covered about 

15 miles of prairie and were approach- 

ing a belt of timber, when a band of an- 

telope came into view and ran across 
the road a quarter of a mile in front of 
us and off to the southwest. We all 











clambered out of the wagon and opened 
fire—the fusillade resembling an infantry 
skirmish in noise and small result. The 


antelope kept at about 400 yards dis- 
tance for several minutes as they cir- 
cled around us, and only one showed 
signs of being hit; but, while he fell be- 
hind the others, we could see that he 
continued running staunchly for several 
miles across the prairie, so that we saw 
it was useless to give chase. Each man 
of the party claimed the shot, and the 
rest of the day was passed in jocular at- 
tempts to prove it. 

We arrived at our destination before 
sundown and all set to with a will to 
make camp. Our teamster blanketed his 
horses and constructed a shelter for 
them with the wagon cover and some ce- 
dar boughs. I shoveled away a foot of 
snow and pitched the tent, and the other 
boys rustled fire-wood and water from 
the spring. The weather was intensely 
cold. Around us were pines and white 
cedars, loaded with snow and locked in 
the rigid arms of Jack Frost. There 
were plenty of dead cedars standing 
nearby, which had rotted enough near 
the ground so that they could be pulled 
down with a team. Our driver dragged 
up a number of these, and the fire-build- 
ers built a continuous fire clear around 
the tent at a distance of about 15 feet 
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from it. To obviate danger from sparks 
we threw a light covering of snow all 
over the tent, which speedily melted and 
wetted the canvas. The fire-builders 
came in, with beards decorated with 
frost and icicles, to find the interior of 
the tent as “ hot as a nigger’s nest ” and 
the writer in shirt sleeves, sweating over 
an “ Indian ” fire at the tent flap—frying 
bacon and boiling coffee. The five of us 
were soon at supper—coats and vests 
off and everybody happy; the floor 
strewn with cedar boughs a foot deep, 
and covered with blankets; the fire roar- 
ing outside and lighting up the interior 
of the tent so brightly that our lantern 
“looked sick.” Outside we could hear 
the Crunch! crunch! of the horses’ 
teeth as they fed contentedly after their 
hard day; and after the dishes were 
washed, pipes and tobacco came out and 
we fell to planning the morrow’s hunt. 

We breakfasted before daylight the 
next morning, after a sound sleep, with 
the smell of crushed cedar berries in our 
nostrils and waited until it was light 
enough to see our rifle sights, when we 
all set out in different directions—alone. 
I wore a pair of shrunk knit wool boots, 
encased in heavy rubbers, which is an 
ideal foot gear in mountain work, where 
slippery rocks are under the snow at un- 
known angles. They are warm, water- 
proof, silent and do not slip easily. On 
my hands were thin buckskin gloves, 
with the trigger finger cut off; outside 
of which I wore loose mittens which 
could be instantly thrown off in case of 
a shot. A heavy Mackinaw jacket and 
fur cap completed my attire. I chose 
the side of the cafion, and had not gone 
more than a mile when I saw a buck 
sneaking down the steep hill. He ap- 
peared from behind a rock as large as a 
small house and ten feet in front of him 
I saw that he would go behind an- 
other. I took a snap-shot as quickly as 
a man shoots at quail in brush. At the 
crack of the rifle the buck fell to his 
knees and rolled and crashed to the bot- 
tom of the cafion. I counted the steps 
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to the spot where he had stood and found 
itan even 150. Following his trail down 
the hill, I came to him—kicking tremen- 
dously with his hind-feet but unable to 
rise. A mercy shot through the neck 
ended his struggles. I found that the 
.40-90 bullet had broken both his fore- 
legs just where they joined the shoul- 
ders. I had been forced to fire so quick- 
ly that I pulled, as I raised the rifle to 
my shoulder, the instant the white bead 
showed on his hair, and the bullet con- 
sequently struck low. The antlers were 
magnificent. After dressing and hang- 
ing up this buck—which was a task for 
one man, as he weighed 315 lbs.—I 
started again, and had not gone 100 
yards before a buck, doe and fawn leaped 
from a thicket in plain view. I had not 
expected to see deer so near the spot 
where I had made so much noise, and 
fired at the buck in too much haste and 
missed. The sand under the dry snow 
was red as brick dust and I saw it fly 
red where the bullet struck against the 
hill on a line a few inches over his 
shoulder. I am convinced, from long 
experience since then, that he would 
have stopped if I had whistled. The 
fawn stopped as it was and looked back, 
but I was not out for fawns and let him 
go. 

Following some miles down the cafion 
—hunting along the edge of the timber 
which lined the sides and walking in 
snow leg-deep—I came to a large water- 
hole and was surprised to see a grey 
fox dart up the far side and start to run 
away. I got the bead on him when he 
had gone 75 yds., and at the crack of 
the rifle he rolled over—and another fox 
flew out of the hole! I jerked out the 
empty shell—inserted another by hand 
(it was a .40-90 single-shot Winchester) 
—and caught her just as she arrived 
where her mate had fallen. They lay not 
ten feet apart. I skinned both—rather 
elated over the feat of having shot two 
running foxes under such circumstances 
—and walked on until noon. A small 
creek of running water meandered down 
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the middle of the cafion, which was open 
in places, and I chose a spot where the 
swift water was not frozen and sat down 
to eat two sour dough biscuits that I 
had brought in my jacket pocket. The 
sun had come out warm and bright, and 
I sat under a white cedar whose wide- 
spreading branches had so shielded the 
ground that there was no snow near its 
trunk and the needles were nearly a foot 
in depth. I was tired, and it was warm 
under the tree; so I concluded to take a 
cat-nap before I started on the return 
trip. 

The next thing I knew, I was aroused 
by a bellowing and trampling of feet— 
and awoke, to find myself surrounded 
by a bunch of range cattle that were ex- 
cited by the smell of blood on my cloth- 
ing and the fox skins. The sun had set 
and a full moon had risen; and, after the 
warmth of the day, an icy air crept down 
the valley. Realizing in an instant that 
I had slept the whole afternoon, I rolled 
out from under the tree and up on my 
feet with a shout. The cattle stampeded 
at the sudden apparition and ran down 
the cafion—their tails in the air. 

I lost no time in starting for home. 
Thinking over the forenoon’s trip, I 
judged the distance by the way I had 
come to be about 8 miles, but the camp 
I knew to be only about 4 miles away. 
You see, our tent was pitched on the 
mesa outside the cafion, at the brink of a 
perpendicular wall of sand-stone 30 to 
60 ft. high. From the base of this cliff, 
the sides of the cafion sloped at an angle 
of 45 degrees to the bottom, some 400 
ft. below, this slope being covered with 
timber. The bottom of the cafion was a 
level valley a mile in width. In the morn- 
ing I had gone up the cafion about a 
mile and a half before finding a break 
in the cliff where I could climb down. 
I had then come down the cajion all the 
forenoon, passing within gun-shot of our 
tent. Pondering this situation, I saw 
that if I could only find a break in the 
cliff sufficient to climb up, I could save 
three or four miles walking. There is 


always a path following along the base 
of these cliffs which frontiersmen call 
the “‘ animal path,” because it is made by 
animals skirting along the base of the 
rock. I resolved to climb the hill and 
follow this path. After an arduous climb 
almost “ straight up,” I arrived at the 
base of the cliff. Sure enough, there 
was a well-beaten path!—and I strode 
along—humming a tune and feeling en- 
tirely at ease. But an hour’s sharp walk 
showed no break in the wall which tow- 
ered above me. I had marked the shape 
of the cliff near our tent as I passed ix 
the morning and finally arrived in sight 
of the point opposite which I knew our 
tent to be. In fact, I could see the glim- 
mer of a fire in the tree-tops up on the 
brow of the cliff—but how to get there? 
It was a case of scale the rock or walk 
about four miles to get ten rods! 

I walked briskly along—searching for 
my break—when my feet suddenly flew 
out from under me and I shot down the 
hill on the seat of my pants, at a rate so 
terrific that I rivaled the speed of a to- 
boggan. With rifle clutched tightly in 
my right hand and held high in air to 
save it from being banged against a rock, 
I went down feet first on the flat of my 
back. In one place I dashed through a 
bunch of wild gooseberry bushes that 
scratched my face abominably. In the 
few seconds the slide lasted I wondered 
whether I would fetch up against a tree 
or a rock, but I landed in a pocket filled 
with snow and went into it Kerplunk !— 
as soft as feathers and five or six feet 
deep. I had seen horses kick viciously 
after having fallen down, and I under- 
stood right then how they felt. I was 
mad all through. I could feel the warm 
blood trickling down my face and broke 
out with sweat all over me. Climb that 
cliff? I swore by the suffering Ichabod 
that I would climb it or die! Scrambling 
back up the hill, I found that a seep of 
water came from the base of the cliff at 
that point, and had frozen a strip of 
glare ice all down the hill. No wonder 
I had gone down! It was slick as a 
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beaver slide. Talk about “ playing Per- 
haps” down a cellar door, I thought 
to myself. “ Perhaps you get a sliver 
in you and perhaps you don’t.” Here— 
Perhaps you butt your brains out against 
a boulder and perhaps you only get 
scratched to shreds. Well, I followed 
the path a while farther—being careful 
of my footing and grimly eyeing the 
cliff with my jaw set—but no break 
could I see. Smooth and brown and im- 
pregnable, it rose straight above my 
head; but I came to a huge dead cedar 
which had grown near the cliff. 
Straight up it towered, its bare top 
branches silvered by the moonlight. It 
looked to be near enough to the top of 
the cliff for a man to jump across. I re- 
solved to climb it and see! Slinging my 
rifle across my back, I prepared to shin 
up the trunk. It was like climbing a 
telegraph pole for the first twenty feet, 
and I laughed aloud at the remembrance 
of a greased-pole experience of my boy- 
hood as I went slowly up. When I ar- 
rived at the first branches they were too 
small and brittle to hold my weight; so 
I broke them off one by one as I came 
to them and let them fall, but the stubs 
of the branches made climbing easier 
and I finally arrived at the level of the 
cliff and found there the first large 
limb. It was about three inches in di- 
ameter and felt solid. I climbed up and 
stood on it. Would it hold the sudden 


. weight of a jump? If it snapped under 


me, it meant a fall on the rocks below. 
I glanced down, and it seemed a fearful 
distance into the shadows beneath. I 
looked across to the rock. It seemed 
about six feet over. It occurred to me 
that the whole tree trunk might break at 
the base and fall outward—carrying me 
through a dizzy arc, to land on a 
boulder! But I could see the flicker of 
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the camp-fire not 300 yards distant! 
Holding to the tree trunk, I stamped on 
the limb—first cautiously, then with con- 
siderable weight. Assured that it was 
strong, I decided to risk the leap. If 
the tree trunk broke, I thought so large 
a tree would start to fall slowly enough, 
so that I could jump across before it 
gathered headway. 

I tossed the fox skins across; then 
my rifle—throwing it upon the hides. 
It fell softly enough. I had been a cham- 
pion jumper in college and felt confi- 
dent enough—if my footing would only 
hold. I tested my foothold carefully on 
the limb; let go the trunk, first with one 
hand, then with the other; then jumped, 
with every fibre of muscle at its utmost 
tension—and landed fully three feet be- 
yond the brink of the cliff. The tree 
swayed and creaked ominously and a 
few dry branches fell rattling down, but 
it stood. On my hands and knees I 
crept to the verge, and, looking down, 
realized for the first time the fool-hardi- 
ness of the exploit. The tree looked 
fearfully small, and the distance to it 
double what it had seemed from the tree 
to the cliff. A sort of shudder passed 
over me, and I drew back trembling and 
picked up my belongings. Sauntering 
into camp I was bombarded with ques- 
tions. “ Had I fit a catamount?” “ Had 
the foxes tried to eat me? ” “ Was I pale 
from loss of blood?” “ Where had I 
been and what a-doing?” I threw down 
the buck’s tail, which I had carried as a 
proof of success, and after a hearty sup- 
per told the story of the day. The next 
morning we went back, on my track in 
the snow, to the tree. I saw then that 
my comrades had disbelieved the tale to 
aman. We measured the distance with 
a pole, and it proved to be seven feet 
four inches. 
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OLD GEORGIE’S MINK DOGS. 


By J. A. NASH. 


ANY years ago (or, 
to be more specific, 
in the winter of 1870- 
71) the writer was 
trapping mink on the 
headwaters of Tim- 
ber Creek in Marshall 
County, Iowa. The 
country was fairly 
well settled, but mink 
were very plentiful; 
and, as no trapping 
had been done in that 
section for some 
time, it was not a 
difficult matter for 
one conversant with 
the habits of the ani- 
mals to capture a 
goodly number of 
them during the trap- 
ping season. In the beginning of the 
month of March I made a tour of the 
country roundabout, for the purpose of 
adding to my pile of furs by purchase 
from other trappers—most of whom sold 
their furs at that time to local dealers, 
instead of shipping, as I usually did. 
On this trip I made the acquaintance of 
an old pioneer of Story County, George 
Dye, better known as “ Old Georgie ”— 
a real, genuine old-timer. Honest, sim- 
ple minded, big hearted, a true son of 
the even then fast vanishing frontier. 
He was the owner of a good farm with 
a comfortable. log house, in the loft of 
which hung the best handled lot of mink 
skins it was ever my good fortune to see 
in the hands of any one trapper, and, by 
the way, Old Georgie was far too wise 
to sell them to any local dealer or travel- 
I spent a very pleasant 
evening by the cheerful fireside, ex- 
changing experiences with the veteran 

















trapper and picking up many new ideas 
regarding furs and fur-bearing animals. 

“ My best holt for gittin’ mink,” ex- 
plained the old trapper, “is to tree ’em 
in a hole with the help of my trained 
mink dogs, Calamity and Misfortune. I 
tell you that what them two eddicated 
dogs don’t know about trailin’ mink ‘is 
mighty littl. I raised ‘em myself, 
trained ’em myself, an’ I tell yer honest, 
young feller, them thar dogs has gradu- 
ated, they has, an’ I allow they couldn’t 
be coaxed to take the trail of any var- 
mint but a mink, an’ when they wunst 
gits on a trail, they never leaves it, 
an’—” “Qh, say, Pap! don’t you mind 
when Misfortune treed a mink in the old 
hollow water elm and we worked three 
hours to cut it down an’ it turned out 
to be a fox squirrel?” (this interruption 
from one of the boys). The old man 
took his pipe out of his mouth and 
looked reprovingly at the young hope- 
ful; gave the log in the fireplace 
a vicious jab with the poker, and 
then resumed: “ At that time, stranger, 
Misfortune was only a pup an’ didn’t 
have but durn little more sense than 
a 16-year-old boy.” Having thus 
properly squelched the traducer of Mis- 
fortune, the old man remarked that “ if 
the stranger would jest go out in the 
mornin’, he would show him how to git 
’em an’ git ’em right.” To this I agreed, 
and next morning early we took the field 
—Mr. Dye being armed with a mattock 
and carrying a few steel traps. “ You 
see,” he explained, “ they sometimes uses 
in the holes of them pocket gophers, 
which is apt to be a half-mile long more 
or less, and then I jest stops up all the 
holes ’cept one an’ sets a trap thar, so as 
when he comes out he has to set his foot 
into it. I has had ’em stay in a week or 
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ten days, but they, ginerly speakin’, 
comes out.” 

We traversed several miles of timber 
land southwest of the little flag station of 
Colo, without finding any mink. “I jest 
knows thar’s one or two a-using ’round 
here—one big one an’ a middle-size one. 
I’ve been a-saving them up till the very 
last—for they’s clost home and now the 
fur is at its best an’ I want ’em,” re- 
marked Mr. Dye. 

The little branches of Indian Creek 
and all the “draws” were bank-full of 
water from the melting snow, and Mr. 
Dye explained that the water had 
“ drownded ’em outen thar holes, but you 
bet we are gwine ter find ’em.” At last 
the dogs struck a fresh trail and away 
they went through the thick hazel brush, 
full cry. “Thar! I told ye so!” ex- 
claimed the old man, as the sounds of the 
chase led up out of the valley toward the 
high land; “ we has jest as good as got 
them mink right now skinned and thar 
hides on the stretchin’ boards.” And 
away we went after the dogs, the old 
man in the lead—his long grey hair 
streaming out behind him and setting a 
pace that made me breathe hard and 
quick to equal. 

We found the dogs circling around an 
empty log cabin in a small clearing, 
showing signs of great excitement— 
yelping and snuffing at the numerous 
holes under the walls and digging at the 
frozen earth, in a mad attempt to effect 
an entrance. “ By gosh!” said the old 
man, “I never seed them thar dogs half 
so crazy before ; the more minks they git, 
the better they seems to like it—jest like a 
man as gits money hungry: the more he 
has, the more he jest nacherly has to git. 
Fall to, pardner, an’ help me chunk up 
all these here holes.” This was soon done 
and we entered the cabin, taking the dogs 
with us, carefully closing the door and 
making sure there was no opening left in 
the chinking of the walls large enough to 
permit the escape of our quarry. The 
dogs had located the game and were eag- 
erly snuffing the cracks in the floor near 
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the centre of the one room of the cabin. 
The floor was made of puncheons—name- 
ly, logs 4 to 6 feet long, split through the 
centre, hewed flat and true, brought to a 
width and sized down to an inch and a 
half in thickness for a short distance 
back from each end and resting—held 
down by their own weight—on “ sleep- 
ers” (long poles, placed at intervals cor- 
responding to the length of the punch- 
eons and hewed true on the upper side.) 
The job had been well done and the floor 
was a credit to the skill of the builder. 
Old Georgie went to one end of a punch- 
eon, that, according to the judgment of 
the. “eddicated” dogs, covered the 
much-wanted and _ long-searched-for 
mink, and I took the other. “ Now,” 
said the old man, “ young feller, you are 
about to have an experience as you'll 
never furgit, and after this you'll not fool 
‘round a-trappin’, but you'll jest git you 
some mink dawgs an’ git them thar mink 
when and whar you wants ’em. Now lay 
the puncheon ter one side and see the 
dawgs grab ’em.” We raised the cover 
off the nest and stepped to one side with 
it. I caught one glimpse of a rolling 
mass of black-and-white stripes, as the 
dogs dove into the shallow hole from 
either side, to quickly emerge again— 
each bearing triumphantly in his mouth 
a full-grown skunk, vigorously protest- 
ing, in the manner peculiar to the tribe, 
at the rough treatment to which it was 
being subjected. We dropped the punch- 
eon on the back of the well-named Mis- 
fortune and started for the door. Mr. 
Dye tripped over the puncheon,- under- 
neath which the dog was struggling, and 
went headlong into the nest, where the 
balance of the family gave him a salute 
that was the height of cordiality. About 
this time the dogs concluded that there 
was no place like home and started in 
that direction—staying not upon the or- 
der of their going, nor yet allowing a 
trifle of sash and glass in a window to 
keep them in the stifling atmosphere of 
the cabin. We gained the door, gasping 
for breath—the old man screaming to the 
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dogs to return, which they promptly de- 


clined to do. ‘“N-n-never mind—go 
on!” said the old man—‘“I can kill you 
jest as well after I git home!” 

Mr. Dye next proposed that we cut a 
couple of clubs and go in “an’ massa- 
cree them skunks ”—philosophically re- 
marking that we “couldn’t smell any 
louder,” and that their pelts were worth 
$1.00 each. This we proceeded to do— 
getting 7 large stripéd skunks in the 
clean-up that followed. While Mr. Dye 
was skinning the animals, I was turning 
over the puncheons to make sure that 
none of the creatures remained—when 
suddenly, with a rush that startled me, a 
long, beautiful form sprang out of a 
hollow under a sleeper, and, bounding 
through the open door past the old trap- 
per (who was muttering dire threats of 
vengeance on the dogs), made its way 
across the clearing with quick and grace- 
ful leaps. “Look thar! ketch him! ketch 
him!” screamed Georgie—“ thar goes 
the big mink. I tell you, stranger, I jest 
nacherly knowed them dogs warn’t a-ly- 
ing all the time.” 

The “ big mink ” made his escape ; and 
when Mr. Dye and the writer of this o’er 


true tale presented themselves at the . 


home of the former, laden with skunk 
hides and reeking with an odor that 
would have turned the stomach of a tur- 
key buzzard, they were met at the door 
by the lady of the house, her usually 
sweet temper on edge. 

“ George Dye!” she exclaimed, “ them 
two dogs is under the bed an’ nobody 
dares to touch one of ’em—an’ now here 
you come, a-smellin’ worse than they do 
—which I thought was impossible. You 
fellers ain’t a-comin’ in here!” 

“Give me my Sunday clothes, 
Mother,” pleaded Mr. Dye. “ Stranger,” 
turning to me, “ I'll send one of the boys 
over to Bill Maguire’s an’ borrow a suit 
for you.” But I preferred to start for 
home—a little matter of 15 miles, wad- 
ing through the deep, muddy water of 
swollen streams and tramping over fall 
plowed fields and cornstalk ground, with 
a cold driving rain to make matters 
worse, avoiding highways and farm- 
houses like a hunted thief, and arriving 
at my brother’s house late at night; 
changing my clothes in the barn, but re- 
taining an odor for days after that was 
not of Araby the blest. 

Spokane, Wash. 


JOHN B. ROSS. 
THE OLD MINER’S RICHEST FIND. 
By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


He had come into the most fashion- 
able restaurant in the great city half- 
way across the continent, strangely diffi- 
dent in his miner’s dress, yet rather with 
a hunting than a hunted air. Such men 
who have fought and conquered Fate, 
who have gone into the strong places of 
a far-off treasure land and taken the gold 
from the frozen rocks until the call of 
memory has drawn them away from 
their eager search—such men have no 
fear of their fellows. The old man took 
a seat at a little table alone and waited 
for his turn. Two or three of the wait- 
resses caught his eye and turned away 
with a toss of the head that he must have 


understood. Then another came—a girl 
in her ’teens—and: she too looked in his 
eyes, at first with a tender seriousness, 
and then with a smile that warmed his 
heart. 

The order he gave was enough to take 
her breath—the best was none too good 


for him; for he had been at the mercy: 


of the buffet fiends for two and a half 
days. He was slow in ordering and from 
time to time had a word to say to the 
girl—perhaps some idiom of the Land 
of the Midnight Sun or untold pleas- 
antry of the Yukon wastes—until the 
two seemed rather to be engaged in a 
quiet talk than in the important business 
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of ordering a dinner for a hungry man. 
The head waiter had sized him up and 
was confident that the least possible at- 
tention was his share; he was not too 
careful in whispering to the girl: “ Come 
back for the order; there’s too many 
waiting for you to stand around.” 
“Not much!” the miner said, as he 
caught the intent of the remark; “ she 


.can stay right here till I say so, and if 


there’s anything extra, I guess you can 
put it in the bill.” 

That settled him, especially after he 
saw the lay-out that was presently put 
before the strange-looking customer. As 
the girl waited upon him, something 
seemed to draw their eyes together and 
she answered the kindly smile of the 
old man with the brightest of her own, 
with even something of a wistful ten- 
derness that was hard to understand. 

When the bill was paid, the man took 
out of a leather bag a five-dollar gold 
piece and put it into her hand. The 
incredulous look of a waitress apprentice 
at three dollars a week can be easily 
imagined. She was afraid to believe her 
eyes, afraid to take the coin, yet her 
heart leaped up at the thought of hav- 
ing it for her own. But he took her 
hand in his and closed it on the gold with 
a pressure that told of his pleasure in 
giving it. 
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“Little girl,” he said, “ you’re just my 
style. But I’d like to know why you 
was so good to an old fellow like me, 
that’s just about as much out of place 
in here as a burro in a four-in-hand.” 

She looked at him with a suspicion of 
tears as she tried to answer him: “I 
think it was because—because you 
looked like my father.” But the tears 
were no longer suppressed and streamed 
down her cheeks as she furtively brushed 
away the crumbs and pretended to clear 
the table. 

You should have seen the old chap’s 
face! ‘‘ What is your name?” he said. 
“Tt is Ellen Ross,’ she answered him. 

“ Where did you come from?” 

“From Victor, in Colorado; my 
father went to Alaska and never came 
back.” 

“ Great God Almighty!” the old man 
cried, with all the emotion of years of 
doubt and longing swept away, “ you’re 
MY GIRL!” He took her in his arms 
and held her and kissed her as if he 
were about to go again on the long 
journey after gold, while many of the 
curious gathered about them, and even 
the head waiter forgot his dignity. 

“Old John B. Ross has had some 
streaks of luck,” he said, in explanation; 
“but this beats all the rest. She’s my 
zen girl!” 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING AS A PASTIME. 


By CHARLES P. HUBBARD. 


(With Photos by the Author.] 


O many people mountain 

> climbing may seem as much 
fen a pastime as sawing wood 
vs or shoveling snow, but to 
the initiated it is as much 
a sport as baseball or foot- 
ball to its devotees; tobog- 
anning or Ski jumping to those who 
favor such exercise; or fishing or hunt- 
ing to those whose fancy runs in such di- 
rections. 





A treatise on mountain climbing would 
commence like the famous old darky 
cook’s recipe for roast possum, “ First, 
catch de possum”; so then, first select 
the mountain. The pleasure of this 
pastime begins when one starts a hunt 
for the suitable mountain and continues 
for the rest of one’s natural life—for 
there is anticipation, realization and 
retrospection, each with pleasures of its 
own. Let your mountain be suited to 
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your pocketbook and the time at your 
command. It is not necessary to select 
a Mount McKinley to commence on, nor 
is the pleasure so greatly enhanced by 
conquering heights that have been in- 
vincible to others. Let timber line be 
your first modest endeavor and curb the 
ambition to scale dizzy summits until 
practice and experience have proven your 
fitness. A summer camp among the soli- 
tudes of any mountain range, in the com- 
pany of congenial friends, will offer un- 
limited opportunities for first efforts, and 


wrangler who is also familiar with 
mountain work, they will add greatly to 
your comfort. The pleasure is marred 
by employing a guide, as the true sport 
of exploration is lost in following beaten 
trails. One or more experienced men 
should be in the party, but let them be 
some friends if possible; if not, then em- 
ploy an experienced man, but select as 
your field of exploration one unfamiliar 
to all, so that the joys of discovery may 
be a part of your pleasure. 

Make haste slowly. In planning to 











MOUNTAIN CLIMBING AS A PASTIME.——Visitors in Camp. 





as one gains experience and wisdom in 
selection of outfit and companions, wider 
explorations will suggest themselves. 
The perils of mountain climbing, de- 
picted by many writers, are often gross- 
ly exaggerated and one needs run no 
more risk than he wants. Bar out from 
among: your associates all those who are 
reckless or careless. They will destroy 
pleasure and comfort by keeping you in 
constant uneasiness and dread of acci- 
dents. “A party of four is sufficient. If 
you can afford a cook and a horse 


conquer a mountain peak, be absolutely 
certain that you can reach the summit 
and return to camp between dawn and 
darkness, allowing plenty of time for de- 
lays and a good rest and look-around on 
the top. It is not pleasant to spend a 
night on the mountainside without shel- 
ter, with the temperature at the freez- 


ing point and a stiff gale blowing, as. 


many have found out to their sorrow. 
It is well to spend some time in scouting. 
for a trail before beginning the ascent in 
earnest. Don’t imagine that it is moun- 
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tain climbing to be dragged to the sum- 
mit on a rope between guides or that 
you are accomplishing much when you 
take along “a man” to carry your lunch, 
your camera and your telescope. Don’t 
try to tire out the weaker men of your 
party by setting the pace, but keep all 
together and share each other’s pleasure 
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in the scenery, in mineral or botanical 
discoveries, as the mind of each is bent. 
An ideal party is made up of a photogra- 
pher, a botanist, a mineralogist and a 
hunter. Each should be a philosopher. 
If one is a grumbler, cut the trip short 
and go home. Next year leave the grum- 
bler behind. 


IN INDIA. 


By W. R. GILBERT. 


OST people have at one time or 
another seen a tame peacock or a 
picture of one—the valued and 
beautiful ornament of some mansion; 
but few have had the privilege of see- 
ing him in all his gorgeous splendor as 
he lives in India, in his native jungles. 
The peacock is indigenous to India, and 
is fairly common throughout the greater 
portion of the Empire. The bird is in 
many parts worshiped, and held sacred 
by the natives, and is in consequence 
strictly preserved. Any white man 
shooting one—if seen—would surely get 
into very serious trouble, as he would 
certainly either be mobbed by the na- 
tives or else be taken before a magis- 
trate and be heavily fined for the offence. 
When traveling by rail one often sees 
these beautiful birds, sitting on the fence 
alongside ‘the track—taking not the 
«slightest notice of the train but calmly 
sunning themselves or preening their 
feathers; and they may often be seen— 
generally singly—in the fields or borders 
of jungles. But the best time of all for 
seeing the bird is when out for one’s 
evening ride in the hot weather. As the 
sun gets low on the horizon, we find our- 
selves on the outskirts of some little vil- 
lage, surrounded by low thorn-bushes 
and rank grass, with a few small fields 
under cultivation, and perhaps a bit of 
jungle close at hand. See! there are 
the peacocks. Look at that splendid fel- 
low with a tail nearly 5 feet long, as, at- 


tended by his harem of four or five hens, 
he emerges from the bushes and begins 
to peck about in the stubble field. And 
there to the left is another happy family 
party; and again, further on, another. 
In short, to a lover of animated nature, 
it is a very beautiful scene, and one feels 
it a real privilege to be able to see these 
beautiful birds in their native haunts. 
They are very tame. Villagers are con- 
stantly passing and repassing within 50 
yards, but the birds pay no attention. 
Indeed, they do not seem to trouble 
themselves much about us, even—sitting 
here quietly on our ponies under the big 
neem tree. But let any one with a gun 
in his hand appear anywhere near, and 
you will see a wonderful change in their 
behavior. 

There is no more wary and cunning 
bird in existence than the peacock. 
Crows are pretty clever at detecting 
from afar off a gunner, but the peacock 
is even sharper. Away run all the birds 
—the cock most ungallantly leading the 
retreat. They go at a great pace. Down 
goes the long neck and the head with its 
beautiful crest, and—with body crouch- 
ing low and his long tail in some won- 
derful way seeming to take care of it- 
seli—away scuds the big bird through 
the grass and wild-rose bushes, and it 
would be a clever person who, without 
the aid of good dogs, could get a shot at 
him. . 

I have known of peacock being shot 
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by the English “ Tommies” in the fol- 
lowing way. The men, first of all, black 
their faces and hands, and then don the 
large white cloth or chudda of a native. 
Thus disguised, they mount a camel, 
driven by a real native, and enter the 
low scrub or jungle in which the pea- 
cock delights to dwell. The birds, de- 
ceived by the clothes and blackened face, 
allow a near approach, when they are 
easily shot by the wily Tommy. But 
there is another and a better way of 
shooting these cunning birds, which I 
will now proceed to explain. 

Some years ago I was in the Bombay 


cocks about; but Alas! they were wor- 
shiped by the natives of that part of the 
country, and to shoot them was impos- 
sible. It was really most annoying. I 
was exceedingly desirous of obtaining 
some perfect skins and I particularly 
wanted as many tails as I could get. For 
some time I was completely at a loss 
what to do, but at length a brilliant idea 
struck me: ‘“ Why not shoot them at 
night?” True, it would be poaching, 
and it was very wrong of me—a servant 
of the Government—to break that Gov- 
ernment’s laws against shooting these 
birds; but still — And here I mentally 
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Presidency. The country round was ex- 
actly suited to the peacock—little or no 
cultivation, very sandy, with much 
thorny scrub, dry grass and jungle. 
Here and there was a native village, sit- 
uated in its own little oasis, with its well, 
and a few large trees on its outskirts. 
The peacock passed the day in the jun- 
gle and fields, but at night returned to 
the villages, it being their habit to roost 
in the big trees before mentioned, and 
towards which I had many a time, with 
longing eyes, seen them going as the 
evening came on. 

There were simply swarms of pea- 


adduced a score of arguments to prove 
that it was not anything so very bad, 
and that it would be really doing a good 
deed to thin the birds out a bit; and that, 
in short, I must and would have some 
of those lovely skins. 

“ Facilis descensus Averni”; and so 
you may be sure it was not long before, 
my mind once made up, I proceeded to 
the actual committal of this felonious 
deed. My plans were laid as follows: 
I knew that the peacocks roosted every 
night in the big trees outside the vil- 
lages, and that the latter were all shut 
up at night (they being surrounded by 
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a lofty and thick zareba of thorns) and 
the entrance locked till morning. This, 
I thought, would give me a chance of 
shooting my game and being off and 
away, before the villagers, roused by the 
sound of firing, could awaken the head 
man, obtain the keys and come out to 
discover and seize the marauders. The 
only precaution to take was that I must 
choose a night when the moon was not 
too bright, or otherwise two undesirable 
events might occur: first, the birds 
might see me and not wait to be shot but 
fly away; secondly, the natives might 
also have light enough to see and cap- 
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equally keen on shooting and equally 
deaf to the calls of conscience, but rather 
under the impression that we are out on 
a “ wild goose chase ” and that the whole 
business will prove a fiasco. We each 
carry a gun, cartridge bag, water flask 
(for it is still desperately hot) and a 
huge bag, which is really a mattress with 
all the straw shaken out. In these bags 
we propose to put the corpses of the 
slain! On we go, but presently I be- 
come aware, from sundry grunts and 
groans close by, that my companion en- 
joys his ride no better than I do. A 
really well-trained, well-bred camel is not 











MOUNTAIN CLIMBING AS A PASTIME.—In a Spirit of Hilarity. 





ture me—both contingencies to be care- 
fully avoided. 

It is about 1:30 a.m. on a lovely morn- 
ing in June. There is a crescent moon, 
which sheds a soft, subdued radiance 
over the open desert, as two camels are 
striding with noiseless tread over the 
soft sand along a faintly marked track 
in the direction of a dark mass on the 
horizon, which represents a village, ly- 
ing hidden in its encircling belt of large 
trees. Each camel is driven by a native, 
who sits in front; and the two passen- 
gers are myself and a brother official, 


unpleasant to ride, but these common ba- 
zaar camels are quite the reverse. As 
my companion dolefully remarked, “ The 
poets tell us that the camel is the ship 
of the desert, but they forgot to men- 
tion that it is a ship in a gale of wind.” 
Our mounts are certainly dreadfully 
rough in their paces, and I am already 
getting chafed, though sitting on num- 
berless folded cloths folded over the 
wooden saddle. I am also painfully 
aware of the fact that my driver (close 
behind whom I am sitting), although a 
Mahommedan, has certainly not obeyed 
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one of the Prophet’s principal laws—I 
refer to that enjoining frequent ablu- 
tions—whilst it is further only too evi- 
dent that his curry today had more than 
a suspicion of garlic in it! My camel’s 
contribution to the prevailing aroma is 
neither small nor likely to be disre- 
garded. The camel’s interior economy 
resembles that of a cow—that is to say, 
he chews the cud as he journeys along; 
but surely no cow in doing so ever made 
so abominable a smell as that which at 
intervals of five minutes or so poisons 
the air! I believe from later experience 
that this smell is natural to the camel 


natural reservoir for water, enabling the 
animal to go for many days without 
drinking. Its hump, by gradually ab- 
sorbing which into its system, when on 
a journey, it can go for days without 
other food. Its curious feet, like large 
cushions, which enable it to walk with 
ease on the loose and shifting sand. Its 
amazing power of digestion, which en- 
ables it to thrive, even on the prickly 
leaves of the “camel thorn,” which it 
eats with relish, though it has thorns 
more than an inch long, which make no 
impression on its leathery tongue. Then 
again, the camel’s color assimilates in a 
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and does not depend in any way upon 
the food he has been eating, though I 
thought at the time that my driver had 
fed his animal on garbage. 

And here I may say a few words in 
digression about the camel. Perhaps 
there is no animal in the world so won- 
derfully adapted to its peculiar life and 
dwelling place as the camel. Its nostrils 
exhibit a wonderful self-closing appa- 
ratus—as also in a less marked degree 
do his eyes—to prevent the flying sand 
of the desert from lodging in them. 
Then its stomach, with its marvelous 


wonderful degree to the color of the 
sand on which he lives, which is cer- 
tainly intended as a protection for him 
against his enemies. But perhaps the 
most extraordinary point about the camel 
is his manner of sweating. As we all 
know, the horse sweats through the pores 
of the skin on the body; whilst the dog, 
on the contrary, sweats through his 
tongue only—his body remaining dry. 
The camel, however, singular to say, 
sweats through a small round spot on 
the back of his head! Why this should 
be so, or what is the reason for it, I am 
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at a loss to say, but we may be sure that 
the Creator, who has so wonderfully 


‘fashioned him in other ways, has had 


some wise purpose in view in this re- 
spect also. 

However—to resume my narrative 
notwithstanding smells and discomfort, 
we are now close to the village, and pres- 
ently enter the grove of trees surround- 
ing it. All is deathly still—not a dog 
barks, and all in the village are evidently 
sound asleep. My friend and I separate 
and steal on our noiseless steeds under 
the trees, halting and looking up through 
the branches of each in turn, to see if 
we can find our game before roosting 
for the night. Presently my driver turns 
half round on his saddle towards me and 
says in a low voice, “ Dekko, Sahib!” 
(Look, sir!)—pointing upwards. (1 must 
mention here that both drivers are Ma- 
hommedans, and therefore have no re- 
ligious prejudices against the shooting of 
peacocks and monkeys, as have the Hin- 
doos.) I strain my eyes in the dim 
light and presently make out a peacock, 
perched high overhead on a topmost 
branch. His tail looks simply enormous 
in the gloom under the leafy tree, as with 
beating heart I raise my gun, take as 
good an aim at his head as the light 
will allow, and pull the trigger. What 
an explosion! In the dead silence it 
sounds almost like a cannon, and see !— 
down comes the peacock, crashing 
through the branches, till he falls on the 
ground in front of me with a tremen- 
dous thud. My driver promptly makes 
the camel kneel and I jump off, pick up 
the big bird—he has a glorious tail—put 
him into:the bag, mount, and off we go 
to the back of the village, where in an- 
other half minute I am joined by my 
companion, who also, almost simulta- 
neously with myself, had shot a fine bird. 
We make off as quickly as possible, be- 
fore the inhabitants, whose dreams we 


havé so rudely dispelled, can come and 
catch us. 
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At the next village we are very lucky 
indeed. There is a good deal of jungle 
round part of it, which contains many 
large trees, and I get no less than three 
birds—all with beautiful long tails; 
whilst my companion gets two also. My 
bag refuses to hold the last bird, so I am 
reluctantly compelled to cut off its tail 
and leave the rest of the body for some 
marauding jackal. 

But our good luck is very nearly 
turned to bad luck, through our own 
rashness. We heard the tom-toms beat- 
ing in the village some minutes back— 
showing that the firing had aroused the 
inhabitants—but in the excitement of the 
sport we take no notice of it and disre- 
gard our camel drivers’ warnings. Now, 
as I am still actually kneeling on the 
ground, taking off my last peacock’s 
tail, I hear natives’ voices within 50 
yards. I give a few frantic cuts with 
my knife, the tail comes off, I cram it 
into the bag, jump onto my camel, and 
off we go! Thanks to the friendly 
moon, who kindly hides her face for a 
while, and to the noiselessness of our 
steeds’ footsteps, we both get clear off: 
but we mutually agree that the danger 
was too close to be pleasant. 

So the sport goes on through the night, 
and sport it is—for skill is required in 
shooting the birds in the dim light. Un- 
less hit in the head, they would be almost 
certain to make good their escape by 
flight—to perish miserably later on from 
their wounds. We go from village to 
village, getting here one and there one, 
till at last, in the gray light of dawn, we 
find ourselves home again, after a 30- 
mile round—very cold, very stiff and 
very sore, but very happy and pleased 
with our success. Among my nine birds 
were two of the much-prized and valu- 
able copper-tinged variety—the tails of 
which are now suspended in the smoking 
room of a well-known American railway 
magnate. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—In Which Basilio Shows His Mettle. 


AMON’S assailant had doubtless crept 
through some breach, overlooked by our- 
selves, in the eastern wall of the rancho; 

for he had come upon him from the rear, and 
this position could hardly have been attained 
without detection if he had entered through the 
archway. The bite of the entering steel had been 
the old man’s first intimation of his peril. At 
that instant he was lifting the casket from its 
hiding place, and the upward swing of his shoul- 
der had caught the blade as it descended—aimed 
with a matador’s skill for the vertebrae where 
neck and shoulders join. Said the skinner to us, 
as we clattered down the cafion: “Even as I 
felt the blow, came the thought, ‘It is El Tore- 
ador!’ One of less skill would have struck at 
a broader target, Sefiores; for my back, though 
lean of flesh, is yet wider than my neck. My 
right hand caught the carbine at its lock; and, 
as I turned the barrel upward, its muzzle held 
him from falling upon me. And so the man who came from Spain to fight bulls, 
boasting of honors won at Madrid and Seville, died at last upon the horns of 
the oldest and feeblest in the land. Caramba! Such a thrust would have 
shamed me as a suckling.” 

“El Toreador has been much with our dear lieutenant of late,’ murmured 
Pedro meditatively. “It is to the kindness of Don Tomas Eduardo Gomez that 
we owe the pleasure of this night’s sur prise—and partly to the stupidity of my 
brother, who insisted upon trusting him. Spur forward, Don Ricardo—there 
have doubtless been occurrences at the Hacienda.” 

I translate this last sentence verbatim, since the word “ ocurrir” struck me at 
the time as being most apt. Pedro had previously told me much concerning 
Lieutenant Gomez and his reasons for hating all Americans and myself in par- 
ticular. His father and uncles had died in the affair that Don Esteban had 
briefly touched upon, when a false Molina and a false ring incited an ill-starred 
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insurrection; and ten years later his 
brothers and cousins followed Santa Ana 
when he marched against the rebellious 
Texans, and found graves upon the 
marshy field of San Jacinto. Gomez 
himself had journeyed no farther east- 
ward than San Antonio de Bexar—not 
because he lacked the will, but by reason 
of the marksmanship of certain Ameri- 
cans who were cooped within the mud 
walls of the Alamo. Hence his multi- 
plicity of more or less honorable scars, 
and also the limp that I had noted upon 
the occasion of our first meeting. Being 
thus assured of his ill-will, however unde- 
serving of it I might be personally, the 
wonder was that he had not allowed it 
to find expression in ways other than by 
silent curses and malevolent stares. But 
the fellow had been wise enough to bide 
his time, and, now that it had come, I 
felt there was small reason to congratu- 
late myself upon the delay. It was, then, 
reasonably certain that there had been 
“ occurrences ” and more would as cer- 
tainly follow, providing Chance had not 
directed one of my shots to the right tar- 
get among several beneath the shadow 
of the archway. Ramon insisted that a 
man had fallen, and I prayed that it 
might have been Gomez. 

Perhaps I can tell now, as well as at 
another time, what had actually befallen 
at the Hacienda Benavides following our 
departure. It will be remembered that, 
of the twenty troopers forming our 
escort, eight men were staunch adherents 
of the ring, and to these eight had been 
intrusted the guarding of Don José Sal- 
azar. Day and night two men watched 
at the door of his prison, relieved at in- 
tervals of six hours, and it was the duty 
of the lieutenant to see that the guards 
were wakeful and vigilant. Thus he was 
privileged to visit them at his pleasure, 
which on the whole was an unfortunate 
arrangement—particularly so for the two 
men who had the mid-day watch on the 
day we left for El Rancho del Valedor. 
Going on duty at 10 o’clock, at 2 they 
were found dead from knife thrusts. Don 
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José had disappeared and Lieutenant 
Gomez and six of his men as well. More- 
over, the gate of the horse corral stood 
open, and of the cavalry and ranch 
horses not a single hoof remained— 
which was proof positive that at least a 
portion of the Benavides vaqueros had 
been bribed to connive in the conspiracy. 
Captain Diego, thus brought face to face 
with a most difficult and dangerous sit- 
uation, showed his good generalship by 
the disposition of his reduced and still 
divided force—the remaining seven 
troopers of anti-Spur proclivities being 
at once separated from their arms and 
confined in the most secure rooms that 
the Hacienda afforded, while the six 
whose faithfulness was assured were dis- 
tributed as pickets about the ground, as 
a measure of precaution against a pos- 
sible surprise. The house servants, all 
of them above the taint of suspicion, were 
assembled and told to look to Eliseo for 
their instructions, and the little gambler’s 
first thought was to send a brace of them 
abroad to seek intelligence of the route 
the deserters had traveled. Within the 
hour they returned and reported that six 
men had ridden southward, as though 
following Captain Pedro, Ramon and 
myself; two had turned to the north and 
were driving the stolen caballada be- 
fore them. It was then easy enough to 
guess the riddle: Don José had ridden to 
meet his own men, and would likely re- 
turn at their head in due season, while 
Lieutenant Gomez had an eye upon the 
hidden treasures of el Rancho del Vale- 
dor and the possibility of settling a few 
old scores with the aid of lead and steel. 
The ranch peons were lounging in and 
around their jacals, sullenly silent to 
questioning. Only one man of the many 
had shown an inclination to be of service, 
and he was but a mere boy to whom 
Sefiora Benavides had shown kindness in 
the black days when the small-pox had 
bereft him of kindred and home. If the 
Sefiora so willed, he would journey to 
meet el Capitan Pedro and advise him of 
what had befallen. It was true there 




















THE SEAL OF THE BROKEN SPUR. 


were no horses remaining; but in a cer- 
tain valley, miles away, a band of colts 
were pastured and their leader, the bell- 
mare, was an animal of speed and would 
be easily lured by a handful of corn. It 
was well to be secret concerning his go- 
ing; but if the Sefiora would show her- 
self but an instant upon the veranda, 
Basilio would be fully cognizant of her 
wishes. As a matter of course the grate- 
ful lad’s proposition was eagerly ac- 
cepted, though there was only a bare pos- 
sibility of his reaching us in time for his 
intelligence to be of service. Without 
thought of treachery, and with the odds 
against us in point of numbers, it was 
generally believed by our friends at the 
Hacienda that our chances of returning 
alive were very slim indeed. “They are 
dead men,” Diego had said bitterly ; “ the 
last Molina and the best of the Benavides 
have died together. May a just God let 
me live but to avenge them!” Even Don 
Esteban shook his head dubiously at the 
tidings, but Mrs. Abbie and Dojia Ysa- 
bel, woman-like, refused to surrender 
hope—the former, more than likely 
through pure perversity, for she had no 
possible grounds for the declared con- 
viction that “ Dicky will prove more than 
a match for any four Mexicans that were 
ever weaned on beans and red peppers. 
The idea of that crippled Gomez killing 
him! who ever heard of such foolish- 
ness?” 

Poor little Basilio must have had a 
pretty hard night of it, following his long 
jaunt afoot and the wearisome task of 
striving to lay hands upon a half-wild 
mare that had no inclination for the 
bridle. When we met him, at sunrising, 
both rider and horse were the worse for 
much speed over rough roads; but I 
never yet saw a boy more jubilant than 
was he, or more impressed with the im- 
portance of his mission. His story lost 
nothing in the manner of its telling— 
nor did its sequel for that matter, though 
this last we might never have heard had 
not Ramon’s eyes proven as sharp as his 
ears. “The blood on your hand, hijo 
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m‘o—how came it, where you have no 
hurt?” he asked quietly. 

Basilio’s weary figure straightened as 
if by magic. “ He was only a peon, my 
father, but twice larger and heavier than 
myself, and his fingers held like the loop 
of a riata. El Capitan will remember 
Arturo, the chopper of trees? We were 
friends, but he would have hindered me 
from doing the Sefiora’s bidding. Twice 
I prayed him that I might pass, but he 
only laughed, and so, laughing, felt my 
knife. If I have done ill, let me be pun- 
ished.””’ 

“ Tt is ill if Arturo has been first to tell 
the tale,” responded the skinner. 

“ Then it is well,” was the nonchalant 
reply; “he was my first, and I was not 
content while there remained breath or 
movement. After all, the killing of a 
man is nothing, and perhaps it were best 
that the Sefiora should not hear.” 

“ Listen, Basilio,” said Pedro, “ if mat- 
ters are as you say, my brother will have 
need of men, such as yourself, who fancy 
the trade of blood-letting. Would you be 
a soldier?” 

“ Not to be at the bidding of Lieuten- 
ant Gomez, Sefior,” responded the lad 
quickly ; “ yet I will await him here, be- 
side the trail, if one of you should care to 
ride the lighter by the weight of a rifle.” 

“ But in that case I might lose the new 
lieutenant as well as the old,” laughed 
Pedro. “Come, Basilio! somewhere to 
the eastward lies a camp of Sefior Cam- 
pillo’s vaqueros—lead us there, that we 
may find fresh mounts and so reach the 
Hacienda more speedily.” 

Ramon readily agreed to the wisdom 
of this plan, but vetoed my own sugges- 
tion that we should also ask for armed 
aid against the probable attack of Sala- 
zar’s band. He explained that the quar- 
rel was ours alone, and that Campillo’s 
peons, if acquainted with existing condi- 
tions, might decide to assist in pillaging 
their neighbor ranch. Most certainly no 
Mexican civilian would risk his life in 
quelling a military mutiny, since the 
country people in general looked upon 
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the soldiery with disfavor. And finally, 
while my talismanic ring might here 
again prove its virtue, there was always 
the chance that it would win us enemies 
rather than friends—which I believe to 
be a common fault of such tokens the 
world over. It was accordingly decided 
that we should ask only a few days’ loan 
of fresh horses—a request which most 
certainly would be granted, since long- 
established custom among the hacenda- 
dos forbade its denial. We would then be 
reasonably safe from pursuit, and the 
more so since Pedro purposed reaching 
the Hacienda by a route different from 
that traveled the day previously. ; 

All went well with us. The primero 
of the camp gave us choice of his remuda 
without a word of question, and, since we 
declined remaining to share his mid-day 
meal, bade a peon supply us with the 
remnants of a lately finished breakfast. 
There was coffee in abundance, boiled 
beef and tortillas, and we managed to 
make quite a comfortable meal in a very 
few minutes. There were four silver 
dollars in the primero’s hands as we bade 
him Adios! and no doubt it was partly 
because of this fact that he hazarded a 
bit of information: “ A moment since I 
saw four men riding from the westward, 
but they are now hidden beyond yonder 
hill. Am I to remount them, as well, or 
may I be permitted to drive these horses 
to their pasture?” 

Pedro stooped from his saddle and a 
broad gold piece glittered among the sil- 
ver. “The men you saw will wish to 
borrow, but they may never live to re- 
turn. Still, it might be best to refuse 
them nothing, for they are armed and 
desperate. But you will consult your 
own pleasure, Sefior.” 

We could hear him shouting orders to 
the vaqueros as we rode away ; the corral 
gates clanged wide, and a moment later 
every horse in the camp was speeding 
eastward, urged on by voice and blow. 
Ramon drew rein upon the first ridge 
and gazed hungrily at our distant ene- 
mies. “They are but four to four, 
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Sefiores,” he said—“ is it well to fly when 
one can fight?” 

“Perhaps, when other lives than our 
own are in danger,” responded Pedro. 
“ Ride on! it is better that we all should 
live until we are within the walls of the 
Hacienda.” 

Basilio, again our guide and evidently 
most proud of the position, assumed the 
lead at a rattling pace, grittily followed 
by the skinner, whose face was growing 
pallid from pain and loss of blood. Pe- 
dro and I brought up the rear, speaking 
rarely except to urge our mounts on- 
ward. I presume the sun was some two 
hours past the zenith, when the sound of 
distant firing in our front was faintly 
heard. .The boy drew rein and turned in 
his saddle. “It is at the Hacienda, 
Sefiores,” he announced—*“ we are too 
late.” 

“How far have we yet to travel?” 

“ Possibly half a league, Sefior Capi- 
tan; a hundred yards further brings us 
to the road where it turns down into the 
valley.” 

Pedro pondered for a moment; then 
dismounted and placed his bridle rein in 
Basilio’s hand. ‘‘ Where one horse may 
fall, another may hold strength and foot- 
ing, and I think these two the best of 
the four. Basilio, ride thou with all 
haste to Monterey—it is a good 50 miles, 
but the name of Benavides will buy 
horses wherever they are found—to 
Monterey, I say, and tell the comandan- 
te how we are beset by mountain rob- 
bers. Not a word of el Rancho del Val- 
edor or the Spur, mind you, however 
much you may have heard about these 
matters. Speak only of Don José and 
of the treachery of Lieutenant Gomez in 
aiding his escape. Use your wits as well 
as your tongue and bring us aid with all 
haste, and I promise that the peon boy 
shall win a sword as well as an Army 
uniform. Dost thou understand me, lit- 
tle man?” 

“Si, Sefior Capitan mio. Lo haré 
como Usted me lo ha dicho” (it. shall 
be done just as you say). 
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The boy’s sombrero descended like a 
swooping eagle upon the lead horse’s 
hip at the same instant that the ridden 
animal bounded forward, in response to 
a fierce kick in either flank. “ Basilio has 
promptness as well as courage,” re- 
marked Ramon, as we watched his de- 
parture in a whirl of dust—* but can we 
give him time to ride a hundred miles?” 

“We can try,’ responded Pedro. 
“The Hacienda Benavides has its se- 
crets, as more than one powerful enemy 
of our family has learned—and one of 
them I intend that you shall learn before 
the day is an hour older. Lend me your 
stirrup a moment, Don Ricardo; ’tis a 
poor horse that cannot carry two riders 
when need demands.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
How Don Esteban Struck Home. 


The road we shortly crossed must 
have been the same by which Mrs. Ab- 
bie and I had descended to the Hacienda 
upon the occasion of our attempted es- 
cape, but we had struck it too far back 
from the plateau’s edge to obtain a view 
of the valley below. By the firing, which 
continued at intervals, I could determine 
directions and was soon aware that we 
were drawing to the northward of the 
scene of conflict. Eventually the valley 
was reached by following down one of 
its side gulches; our horses were unsad- 
dled and hobbled upon the grass, and I 
realized that the more difficult portion 
of our adventure was now before us, 
which was to find a way of entering the 
Hacienda despite the numbers and vigi- 
lance of its besiegers. 

An hour later we were snuggled amid 
the shrubbery on the summit of a cliff, 
looking directly down upon the roof of 
the big building, its lawns and gardens, 
with the corral and a ragged cluster of 
jacals a short distance to the right. The 
Hacienda and its immediate grounds 
seemed quite barren of human life; but 
men were lurking in the protection of 
the corral stockade, others lounged and 
smoked on the southern and western 
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sides of the adobe huts, and still others 
crouched under the wall of masonry on 
either side of the great gate. As we 
watched, one of these latter cautiously 
arose, rested a gun across the wall and 
was in the act of aiming, when we saw 
his hands suddenly fly aloft, his head 
lolled over upon one shoulder and he 
slid down in a crumpled heap in the dust. — 

“Diego is a good marksman,” mut- 
tered Pedro, as the echo of a rifle shot 
died away among the hills. 

“Or Eliseo,” amended Ramon. “It 
was one of those two, for your peons 
know but little of arms—and had the 
Sefiora fired we would have been jarred 
from our perch like over-ripe oranges 
from the tree. Bendita sea! Should the 
men of Salazar even find lodgment in 
the hall, she will sweep them forth again 
as the hail scatters the summer leaves.” 

In the head of the valley to our left, 
hidden from the buildings by a point of 
rocks, the horses of the besieging party 
were picketed, guarded by a dozen men, 
among whom we could recognize Don 
José, as well as Lieutenant Gomez and 
the three troopers who had survived the 
expedition to the Rancho del Valedor. 
They were within comparatively easy 
rifle-shot, but common prudence forbade 
offensive demonstrations from our pres- 
ent position. As Pedro justly remarked, 
a secret once revealed loses its value. A 
few feet away yawned the mouth of a 
ragged crevice, communicating at its 
lower depths with Don Esteban’s retreat, 
and a rusted ladder of chains and iron 
bars swung therein, inviting our descent. 
Beside the opening lay a flat stone which 
for more than a century had guarded it 
well from the gaze of casual explorers, 
and which must soon again resume its 
accustomed office. Manifestly we could 


not afford to draw the attention of an 
enemy here, and more particularly be- 
cause a single glance might awaken in 
some ingenious brain the idea of show- 
ering fire-brands upon the broad roof 
of the Hacienda. 

I rather doubted Ramon’s ability to 
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negotiate the ladder safely—for, as I 
have said, his left arm was practically 
useless; however, it was easier to de- 
scend than I had anticipated, since the 
chains were in a measure steadied by 
their own weight. Besides, there was not 
so deep a direct drop as Pedro’s descrip- 
tion had led me to suppose, for within 
50 or 60 feet we were upon an almost 
level floor, and thereafter the only dif- 
ficulty lay in the lowness and narrow- 
ness of the passage. Time and again 
the walls closed in until there was barely 
room to squeeze between them; time and 
again we were prone in the dust and 
wriggling our way along like so many 
snakes. And always, at the points of 
greatest difficulty, the flare of Pedro's 
torch would reveal the marks of tools 
in the living rock—showing that art had 
aided, or rather supplemented, Nature 
in forming this avenue for human pas- 
sage. 

In Don Esteban’s cell we found the 
maimed veteran, surrounded by the 
women and children of his household, 
serene and unmoved in the midst of their 
terror, and prepared to greet us as un- 
concernedly as though we had parted 
only a half-dozen minutes since. To his 
companions we were as those who had 
arisen from the dead—for the arrival of 
Gomez and his men had been noted and 
accepted as proof that the Lieutenant had 
succeeded in his mission. Most astound- 
ed of all, however, was the skinner, 
whom I had supposed to be better in- 
formed than myself in the secrets of the 
Hacienda Benavides. At the first glimpse 
of Don Esteban, he slunk back to the 
wall and trembled like a whipped cur, 
then swore roundly at his own terror 
and showed his toothless gums in a smile 
of perfect delight. 

“ Why! but for the blood, it is the very 
Don Esteban that I saw last at Queré- 
taro—legless as an Aztec god, and 
throwing wolf-grins at Juarez’ cavalry 
as they charged over him. Friend of 
El Valedor, was it well to cheat the 
grave that had so fairly won you?” 
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“T was awaiting your company, Ra- 
mon,” chuckled the patriarch, extending 
his hand. “ What think you, old Skin- 
and-Bones—can we hold secure against 
Don José?” 

“ Not with this chimney at our back, 
if he has the wit to start a blaze. It was 
the folly of a boy to depend upon wooden 
doors, though iron cost its weight in sil- 
ver. How many men have you?” 

“Few enough that are dependable— 
for in these days the peons learn noth- 
ing of war—and in the matter of arms 
there is still less cause for content. Three 
or four old escopetas, besides the weap- 
ons taken from Diego’s soldiers—and 
with these last, no man is sure of his 
aim. When it pleases Don José to en- 
ter, some powder will doubtless be 
burned; but the play will end to the 
music of crossed steel. What have you 
there, Don Ricardo?” 

“A legacy from my great-grandsire,” 
I replied, thrusting the little iron box 
into Ramon’s hand. “ Whatever it may 
be, I have found it troublesome to carry, 
and am done with it until this affair is 
ended. Where is Mrs. Abbie?” 

“ The Sefiora?—There was never such 
a woman since Dojia Ysabel de Castilla! 
Seek her by the outer windows—she is 
hungry for the blood of Don José and 
swears to make a sieve of his skin. Diego 
tells me —” 

I beckoned to Pedro and together we 
passed from the cavern, halting at the 
entrance for a moment while I was be- 
ing taught the secret of the hidden door. 
“A Molina should be trustworthy,” 
laughed my companion, “but for that 
matter, if the house is to burn, there is 
small need of further mystery. Basilio 
can never bring us help in time, our 
peons will likely go over to the enemy as 
soon as Salazar gains a foothold within 
the walls, and we will then find our- 
selves outnumbered five to one. All told, 
we have but Don Sebastian, Ramon, 
Diego, Eliseo and six soldiers—twelve 
against fifty!” 

“Should we surrender?” I queried. 
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“To Don José? Our lives would be 
none the safer; and as for the women— 
Don Ricardo, there are things in this 
world more to be dreaded than death. 
Ah, no! my friend! the Hacienda Bena- 
vides will never display a white ban- 
ner!” 

We quite unexpectedly came upon 
Mrs. Abbie in a narrow corrider of the 
new building, standing guard before a 
door pierced breast high by a long, irreg- 
ular gash. 

“You were long enough away, Dicky 
dear,” she said, with a quaint affectation 
of indifference. “ Say, Pedro, the care- 
lessness of that brother of yours is some- 
thing awful. Here he has shut up these 
prisoners without searching them for 
knives, and the first thing you know 
they’ll be whittling on the furniture.” 

“ Sefiores!” called the young officer 
in his mildest tones; “ you know me— 
Captain Pedro. I have need of a knife 
and would choose from among many. 
Yet I would not rob a man of that which 
he values above his life.” 

A moment’s silence, and then a most 
villainous-looking dagger was slipped 
through the hole and clattered upon the 
floor; then another knife followed, and 
still another, until eight lay heaped to- 
gether. A whispered consultation was 
heard within, followed by a scuffle, an 
oath and a groan, and a knife presently 
clashed down among the others—its 
blade smeared with blood. “It was the 
younger Garcia, Sefior Capitan,” an- 
nounced a voice—‘ a new man who had 
not learned obedience.” 

“He is dead?” 

“Dead, Sefior—yes; but my blood is 
beneath his own upon the knife.” 

Mrs. Abbie caught my arm and pulled 
me away. “I can’t stand so very much 
more of this,” she said, with a half-sob. 
“Things happen so suddenly here—it’s 
nothing but mystery and murder from 
morning till night! Don’t leave me 
again, Dicky. I wouldn’t own to it, but 


I felt sure you were gone for good and 
all.” 


“We met with our share of danger, 
and Ramon is wounded. Where is 
Diego?” 

“Guarding the hall entrance—I think 
he has plans for trapping Don José there 
with a mine beneath the veranda. It may 
wreck the front of the building, but 
seems our only chance, since he can place 
no reliance upon the servants.” 

“ Pedro tells me they will desert us 
at the first dpportunity. I wish you were 
safely in Texas once more.” 

“ And I wish I wasn’t,” snapped Mrs. 
Abbie: “I’m finding exactly what I’ve 
hoped for all my life. One can be a fool 
without being a coward. Come to Pe- 
dro’s room, where a window fronts to- 
ward the corral. I want to see what 
those fellows are doing.” 

We were just in time to witness the 
rush of a score of men upon the big 
gate. I expected to see them swarm over 
the walls, but, instead, the iron barrier 
was lifted bodily from its hinges and 
thrown aside. A shot from my revolver 
dropped the first man who passed the 
gateway, and it seemed that a half-dozen 
fell before Mrs. Abbie’s double charge of 
buck-shot. The others scampered for 
shelter behind the walls. 

“Tf Jim Love and Dud Underwood 
were only here!” exclaimed Mrs. Ab- 
bie, excitedly. “ Now is the time for a 
sortie from the hall—but that fool of a 
Diego is only puttering with his worth- 
less mine, which will more than likely 
blow him to smithereens.” 

The jar of an explosion at that mo- 
ment reached the hacienda’s walls, and 
for an instant I fancied Mrs. Abbie’s 
prediction had come true; but there was 
no sign of smoke about the front of the 
building to bear out this supposition. It 
flashed upon me at once that the assault 
we had checked was merely a feint to 
cover an attack upon the adobe walls of 
the older ranch building, which a single 
stick of dynamite would likely crumble 
into dust, and if such proved to be the 
case we were in imminent danger of be- 
ing cut off from: our only avenue of re- 
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treat. Diego passed us in the corridor, 
hatless, his sword drawn, and quite alone 
—dashing into the billowing smoke that 
swept from an open doorway—into a tur- 
moil of screams and oaths and the rattle 
of gunshots singly and in volleys. 

“ And I called him a toy soldier! ” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Abbie self-reproachfully. 
“Don’t you go in there, Dicky—that 
smoke will strangle you.” 

Even in the corridor breathing was 
difficult, but an inrush of fresh air came 
almost immediately—showing that our 
enemies had met with success in their 
purpose. Through the thinning haze 
stumbled Diego again, bearing Pedro’s 
body in his arms and followed by two 
soldiers, streaked grey and red with 
blood and dust. ‘“ Hold them for a min- 
ute, if you may, Don Ricardo,” he 
growled, “ till I can get the boy to safe- 
ty. Don José had the Devil’s luck in 
springing his mine, for it has cost us 
five of our best men.” 

The room he had left seemed on a 
sudden swarming with men. Lieutenant 
Gomez was the first in the doorway, and 
God only knows which one of us two 
bears the blame or merit of his death. He 
fell across the threshold and others with 
him as well, and on this occasion at least 
I know that Mrs. Abbie forgot her 
avowed determination to aim at human 
game always below the knees. The hail 
of buckshot swept the rabble at breast 
height, and before they could return the 
fire we were around a turn of the cor- 
ridor and beyond their sight. No hope 
1emained of holding the Hacienda 
against our enemies, but there was a 
chance that we might still find safety in 
the hidden cavern. 

This chance was lost through the over- 
caution of Eliseo in barring the secret 
door after admitting Captain Diego and 
his wounded companions. Possibly he 
fancied that these four alone had sur- 
vived the explosion and subsequent fir- 
ing, but in such an exigency prudence 
must go hand in hand with boldness. The 
delay of a minute brought Don José and 


his men upon us; my revolver was empty, 
and Mrs. Abbie in her excitement wasted 
two cartridges upon the first man who 
came in sight. So it befell that, though 
Eliseo at last opened the door to us, sev- 
eral of our pursuers crowded in before 
it could be closed. And then the little 
gambler was guilty of a second error— 
for like a flash he was at the throat of 
one of them, instead of falling flat, as he 
should, to permit play to Mrs. Abbie’s 
reloaded double-barrel. I believe she 
would have swept every man from that 
narrow passage-way ; but, as it was, we 
were forced back through the inner door 
before a shot was fired. Del Blanco, 
though cut fairly into ribbons, finished 
his man before he fell; then Ramon’s 
carbine—fired with one hand from the 
hip—sounded the first note of a brief 
but effective fusillade. Still, it seemed 
impossible to check that mad rush. Diego 
had fallen before his father’s chair and I 
stepped astride his body—an empty re- 
volver my only weapon of defence. 

“The sword, Don Ricardo!” cried a 
voice in my ear—but I dared not stoop 
to secure the weapon, for Salazar was 
then almost upon me. “The sword, 
fool!” again shouted Don Esteban, and 
on the instant wriggled from his chair 
to the floor, caught at the hilt, made one 
swift upward stroke and fell prone, with 
Don José, heart-pierced, across him. 

“No wolf is too old to lap blood!” 
croaked Ramon, plying the butt of his 
Winchester as a thresher swings his flail. 
“To us, Sefiores! we are yet two—for 
while a Molina stands, old Ramon will 
still breathe and bite! Viva la Espuela 
Quebrada!” 

Was there an echoing shout from 
somewhere without the blood-dripping 
cavern? I fancied that I caught the 
word “ Espuela! ”—then the thunderous 
Boom! boom! of Mrs. Abbie’s shotgun 
temporarily deafened me as I dashed to 
the skinner’s support. Another minute 
would surely finish the last of us, but we 
could at least die fighting. Then once 





more I heard the cry—this time too 
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clearly to permit mistake—and our foe- 
men heard it as well, for they turned and 
scampered for the outer air like so many 
rats caught in a granary. And Mrs. 
Abbie, woman-like—hysterical after it 
was all over—followed until she could 
slam shut the secret door at their backs. 


troopers had been killed in the explo- 
sion that had breached the wall—the oth- 
ers had borne the unconscious Captain 
Pedro far back into the inner recesses of 
the cave and apparently were content to 
remain there together with Dofia Ysabel 
and her daughters. The peons had 














‘“‘The sword, Ricardo! the sword!’’ cried Don Esteban from his chair—but I dared not stoop to 
secure the weapon, for Salazar was then almost upon me. 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
How Ramon’s Mission Failed. 
Aside from Mrs. Abbie, only two of 
the Hacienda’s defenders remained with 
will and ability to exult at this unex- 
pected turn of affairs. Four of our six 


played us false. Eliseo was dead beyond 
question, and there was little hope of 
finding Don Esteban or Diego in better 
case. Ramon’s scarred face could boast 
a fresh knife wound, and a bit of flying 
lead had creased my own ribs—probably 
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a stray buckshot from Mrs. Abbie’s gun, 
though she was never given a hint that 
I harbored such a suspicion. Beyond a 
doubt that same double-barrel had saved 
the day—aided by Don Esteban’s lucky 
sword thrust. 

The skinner, in the brief interval of 
Mrs. Abbie’s absence, dealt a few judi- 
cious blows with his now stockless car- 
bine barrel; then dropped the weapon 
and twisted his fingers in Don José’s 
collar. “Assist me, Sefior,” he said, 
“Don Esteban lies upon his face and 
cannot rise. By all the saints! this has 
been as a return of my youth! In many 
wars, never yet did I see a better stand 
by four men—though one of us has been 
ten years dead, and another is but a 
woman. Would that Don Sebastian 
could have witnessed it—but he has ar- 
rived in good time.” 

And then for the first time I remem- 
bered the greybeard, and that I had seen 
nothing of him since our return. It 
transpired that he had elected to follow 
the escaped rancher—perhaps to over- 
take and slay him before he could re- 
join his friends, and at least to gain early 
advisement of his intentions. He had 
consulted no one but Ramon, and it 
seemed that the others, like myself, had 
taken no note of his absence. ‘“ How 
and where he so speedily found us aid, 
is a matter of little moment,” concluded 
the skinner; “it is enough that he is 
here to guard the Hacienda against 
those masterless dogs we have just sent 
howling into the chaparral. Sefior, it is 
a wonder beyond my unriddling, but of 
a certainty Don Esteban is now dead, in 
fact as well as in name. Was it the fall, 
think you? I had hoped to hold many a 
chat with him upon the chances of other 
days, and here he must die in the very 
joy of striking his enemy.” 

“Diego still breathes,’ announced 
Mrs. Abbie, who had knelt by the fallen 
officer’s side, “and I can find no hurt 
save this bullet-graze above the ear. If 
Pedro comes out of this affair as easily, 
the Benavides family will be little the 
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worse for its revival of allegiance to the 
Broken Spur. Recall the Sefiora, Ra- 
mon ; and you, Dicky, lead me over these 
dead men to some place where I can 
open my eyes without shuddering. I 
haven't looked at one of ’em yet, and I 
won’t—for there might be one—you 
know what I would say.” 

The assailing party had lost heavily. 
In Don Esteban’s cell, in the room 
through which ingress had been gained, 
and in and around the front gateway, 
twenty-three bodies were counted. Once 
Ramon attempted to tell me how many 
of them bore the marks of buck-shot, 
but I stopped him, so that later, when 
Mrs. Abbie questioned me, I could truth- 
fully plead ignorance. 


es * * * * 


Don Sebastian had ridden to our res- 
cue at the head of a dozen vaqueros, en- 
listed at the nearest ranch and most 
meagerly armed; yet this feeble force 
had sufficed to scatter the banditti, al- 
ready disheartened by the loss of their 
leaders. Cut off from their horses, the 
followers of Don José had, as El Pele- 
tero sagely guessed, fled like whipped 
hounds to the chaparral and were not 
pursued. They carried with them the 
secret of the Hacienda, yet this mattered 
but little since the death of Don Esteban. 
Their knowledge did not extend to the 
existence of a subterranean pass-way to 
the cliff’s crest—so it was wholly value- 
less. 

Beyond a few slight burns and the loss 
of his eyebrows and mustache, Pedro 
was again Pedro when he awoke, after 
some four hours of unconsciousness— 
his chief lament being that he had en- 
joyed no part in the battle. Diego’s in- 
juries proved more severe—in fact, he 
was thereafter the most addle-brained of 
the two for many months, until the reg- 
imental surgeon at Monterey felt called 
upon to suggest the propriety of an op- 
eration to remove a depressed bit of 
skull. This delicate task was so suc- 
cessfully performed, and its results so 
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noticeable, that Diego—at that time de- 
graded to the ranks as the outcome of 
several consecutive courts-martial for 
disregard of orders—pleaded for and was 
granted re-instatement to a captaincy. 
All of which information, with a great 
deal more that would not interest the 
reader, was gained through Mrs. Abbie’s 
correspondence with the Sefiora Dofia 
Ysabel and her daughters. 

Pedro assumed command immediately 
upon his recovery, and his first act was 
to free the imprisoned soldiers of anti- 
Spur proclivities. He had little diffi- 
culty in convincing them that their only 
hope of safety lay in saying nothing and 
doing exactly as they were told; so that, 
when Basilio came hastening down from 
the plateau with the thunder of cavalry 
at his heels—a good 30 hours too late to 
be of service—a very plausible story was 
already cut and dried for the telling. 
Don José Salazar, most noted of out- 
laws, had attempted the life of Sefior 
Fuller, an American tourist, and by that 
fearless and gallant gentleman was cap- 
tured and turned over to the custody of 
Captain Benavides. All would then have 
been well, but for the treachery of Lieu- 
tenant Gomez, who had freed the pris- 
oner and persuaded certain of the troop- 
ers to countenance and assist in the at- 
tack upon the Hacienda. There had 
been much bloodshed, for the loyal sol- 
diers of the Republic fought like demons, 
and the timely coming of Don Sebastian 
and his honest vaqueros had turned the 
scales of victory in our favor. “Yes, it 
was a very pretty story, and one that 
none of those concerned would be likely 
to discredit. Good enough to win every 
man jack of the troopers words of praise 
from their colonel—which was mani- 
festly unjust but had to be endured. As 
for Basilio, he was granted the coveted 
privilege of wearing the Army uniform 
and the further promise of a sergeantcy 
so soon as he could gather an inkling of 
its duties—all of which he had well 
earned by his ride of quite 180 miles, 
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without sleep and practically without 
halt. 

Don Esteban’s death was probably due 
to the effect of sudden excitement and 
exertion upon a heart enfeebled by ex- 
treme age. He died as he would have 
wished—in the heat of battle with the 
blood of an enemy on his blade. It 


seemed to me that Don Sebastian was his. 


most sincere mourner, even as he had 
been his closest friend through life. “ Be- 
sides those of his own blood kin, only 
Eliseo and myself for all these years had 
knowledge that he still lived,” said the 
veteran, in conversation with Mrs. Abbie 
and myself on the morning after the 
fight. ““In the long weeks that we kept 
him in hiding after Querétaro, he had 
no other surgeon or nurse; then we 
brought him here covered with straw in 
the bottom of an ox cart; and when he 
longed for news of the world Eliseo 
turned gambler and traveled much—al- 
ways returning here to recount what he 
had heard. My own visits were less fre- 
quent, for it is a wearisome road to the 
Sierra de la Faraqua, where my herds 
now doubtless need a master’s care.” 

“ He was older than yourself, Sefior? ” 

“ By fewer years than Ramon was his 
elder—yet yonder comes our old peon 
with the step of youth, careless of 
wounds and perhaps already forgetful 
of how skulls cracked beneath his blows 
a brief dozen hours since. Was it worth 
the breaking of your weapon, com- 
pafiero?” 

“Of a hundred such, could my left 
hand have worked with its mate,” re- 
sponded El Peletero grimly. “One 
stroke should suffice where another head 
awaits, yet often it was like the driving 
of nails with a child’s hammer—and 
twice my right foot slipped from the box 
as I struck and the blow went wide.” 

“The box?” 

He drew from beneath his loose jacket 
the fruits of our journey to the Rancho 
del Valedor. “ The Sefior had intrusted 
it to my care, but there was a time when 
I wished it again safely hidden. Yet, 
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when, in our extremity I called upon 

The Spur, at that moment came succor.”’ 
I flushed with shame at the thought 

of my own forgetfulness and his simple, 

unwavering faith. “Give me the cas- 
ket,” I said; “there is no better time 
than the present to learn what it holds. 

Remain with us, Don Sebastian ; and you, 

Ramon, lend me your knife if its blade 

be strong, for these fastenings hold in 

spite of the rust of years.” 

“ Diamonds, Dicky?”’ murmured Mrs. 
Abbie, edging closer to my _ elbow. 
“Quality comes in small parcels, you 
know—and this wonder-box is woefully 
little and much too light for gold.” 

“There is both gold and silver,” 
chuckled the skinner, his wrinkled face 
expressive of supreme happiness. “ Sil- 
ver without and gold within—and that 
which is more precious than either.” 

And his memory was not at fault— 
though I fancied differently, when, as the 
lid of the box yielded, there fell into: my 
hand what I at first took to be a cube of 
wax. But a scratch of the knife point 
revealed the color of silver, and with lit- 
tle effort the two halves of the metal 
case were parted. 

“The Broken Spur!” murmured Don 
Sebastian—*“ small wonder that its owner 
earned mischance by robbing his heel of 
that which brought fortune.” 

It lay within a velvet-lined leathern 
mould, fitted to its shape—the golden 
spur of Roland El Campeador, its rowel 
shorn of half its points. A bit of parch- 
ment had covered the relic, bearing this 
legend: 

‘*THESE BEQUESTS, 

That the eldest male descendant of my belovéd 
daughter may hold sway over New Spain— 
even as will I over the realms of my fa- 
thers.’’ 


There was no signature. Beneath the 
Spur lay a folded document, its silken 
wrappings held by a drop of wax im- 
printed with the familiar seal. 

“The pledge of The Forty,” an- 
nounced Ramon. “It was written by 
El Valedor’s own hand.” 
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“ Again you are right,” I replied, after 
a cursory glance at its contents. “The 
ink has faded, but I can gather that: 
Whether in a year or a hundred years, 
our lives and fortunes, and those of our 
descendants, are pledged to uphold a 
Molina whose heel wears the Spur and 
whose finger bears the Ring. And here 
are many names not unknown to the 
world—the first in the list, Esteban Ig- 
nacio Jesus de Benavides; the last, sim- 
ply ‘Ramon.’ May I judge by these 
two the faith of those who signed be- 
tween?” 

“To the last drop of their blood, Se- 
fior!” asserted Don Sebastian with 
warmth. “I speak for myself and for 
the children of the dead. Call, and we 
will answer; but —” 

“Continue, Sefior.” 

“T would have said,” he went on, “ Is 
it well to uproot contentment and plant 
discord in its stead? Would you have 
the sun each day look down upon scenes 
like that of yesterday? Would you —” 

“ Silence, fool!” screamed the skin- 
ner, fairly trembling with rage. “ Think 
you the Sefior will forego his birthright 
at the bidding of one turned coward in 
his dotage. Listen, Don Ricardo —” 

I lifted my hand to command silence. 
“It is useless, Ramon. Don Sebastian’s 
warning needs no stronger endorsement 
than your own violent words supply. No 
pitiful ambition of mine shall turn friend 
against friend or revive the forgotten 
hatred of ancestral enemies. The Spur 
I will Keep, since there is no other claim- 
ant to its possession; but as for this bit 
of paper —” 

The pledge of The Forty was torn 
into fragments and tossed over the 
veranda railing. Ramon, his face ashen 
white, faced me a-tremble with anger 
and I saw Don Sebastian gather himself 
for a spring—perhaps believing that my 
life was endangered. Mrs. Abbie caught 
her breath with an hysterical sob. 

“You have chosen, Sefior,” said the 
skinner at length. “Perhaps it is for 
the best. You were never a Molina— 
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neither in name nor courage—and the 
Broken Spur should not lead brave men 
to the disgrace of defeat. I will bear to 
Dofia Josefa tidings of your decision.” 
But he was spared this distasteful 


duty. Ramon had his own channels of 
information; and, shortly after our ar- 
rival at Monterey, he came to me with 
news of my grandam’s death. The 
daughter of El Valedor’s last message to 
her recreant grandson was one of regret 
that she could not live to witness his 
triumphant entry into Mexico’s capital 
city. El Peletero delivered it faithfully ; 
then, without further word, turned and 
passed from our sight; nor have I had 
sight or tidings of him from that day to 
this. 


+ * * * * * 


Mrs. Abbie was in haste to quit Mex- 
ico; and accordingly we found convey- 
ance to the nearest Gulf port and shipped 
on a coast trader to Galveston—thence 
traveling by rail to Fort Worth, and by 
stage to Fort Griffin on the Upper Bra- 
zos. Here we purchased horses and a 
buckboard and made a flying trip across 
the vernal prairies to the Diamond A 
Ranch on the Double Mountain Fork. 
Something more than forty miles were 
covered on the last day’s drive and night 


had fallen before our light vehicle 
bounced and rattled over the rugged 
descent to the river and we caught sight 
of a fiery dot marking the location of the 
bunk house. 

“Some of the boys are at home,” re- 
marked my companion. “Pull up, 
Dicky; I want to see if they have for- 
gotten ny voice. Hold a tight rein and 
watch that fool sorrel.” And then her 
revolver barked thrice as a watch ticks, 
and the tiny point of light became a 
parallelogram as big as a door, and 
against it were outlined sundry wide- 
brimmed hats and broad shoulders. 

“Tke Mitchell!—Dud Underwood !— 
Jim Love!” 

The trio of responses rang out as 
clearly and with greater waste of lung 
power: 

“ Right hyar on deck, Ma’am!” 

“Darned if it ain’t our good old girl 
back ag’in!” 

“Hooray! No more chuck-wras’lin’ 
for Jeems L. Oh, them good ole bis- 
kits, like Mammy used to make!” 

~ Dicky,” remarked Mrs. Abbie con- 
tentedly, as I whipped the new team into 
a dead run. “This may be wild-and- 
woolly Texas, but I reckon I’m due to 
like it a heap sight better’n ever.” 

THE END. 


A MORNING THOUGHT. 


I 


The young day wakes beyond the brake; 
In mist the tall trees shiver ; 

He looks out over stream and lake, 
With ripples gray a-quiver. 

‘How dark, mine eyes,” he softly sighs, 
“Is wood, and lake, and river.” 


II. 


Then, half ashamed, his face turns red 


And all abloom with blushes; 


He stoops and lifts above his head 


The sun, whose light outgushes 


O’er sombre brake, and stream and lake, 


O’er waves, and reeds, and rushes. 


Ill. 


The young day laughs within the brake, 
With light and song a-quiver; 
He sees the waves, on stream and lake, 
Into rose opals shiver. 
“How glorified!” he smiles, glad-eyed, 
“Is wood, and lake, and river.” 


Cedar Bayou, Texas. 


Joun P. SJoLanper. 
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THE KIDNAPPING OF DOROTHY. 


By EDWIN C. 


66 HERE are you heading for?” 
queried Dorothy. 
“Long Island,” I replied, 
rather generally it must be confessed. 

“Oh, indeed!” said she with sar- 
casm, “I did not know but that it was 
Europe. It lies in that direction, you 
know.” 

“No,” I replied calmly ; “ Long Island 
will answer my purpose.” 

“Then you have a purpose at last?” 
she said, scornfully. 

“T have—at last,” I retorted, grimly. 

“T don’t wish to be thought impor- 
tunate,” she observed in mockery; “ but, 
in view of the fact that this sail was 
given in my honor. and I am the only 
guest, maybe I will be pardoned if I am 
somewhat curious as to my destination.” 

A black squall swept down on us and 
for the time I had my hands full keeping 
the Ebb right side up. When I had 
once more filled jib and mainsail on her, 
I turned to the girl. Dot is always 
handsomest when she is angry. Her 
grey eyes shot unreasoning contempt, 
her small chin was set at a defiant angle 
and her red lips were drawn to a straight 
line. There was not a relenting line in 
her whole fair face. 

“T am heading for Greenport by way 
of Plum Gut,” I said. She considered 
me for a moment, too angry for speech. 
Somehow or other, the more angry Dot 
gets the more collected I become. 

“Well!” she exploded at last, “ may- 
be you will tell me when you expect to 


“get back?” 


“ Not today, at least,” I said, easily. 

“Are you mad?” she cried. “ Even 
you would not dare to jest so!” 

“Ts it a matter of jest to be married?” 
I queried. 

“You are mad!” she exclaimed, with 
conviction. 


DICKENSON. 


“Sometimes I think I am,” I replied, 
bitterly. (She observed me suspiciously). 
“—to love you,” I belatedly added. 

“Then,” she said, with fine contempt, 
“you think you are going to marry—” 
she hesitated. 

“You,” I finished for her. 

The girl looked me long in the face. 
“T suppose you realize what you are say- 
ing?” she said, at last. Her hot anger 
had of a sudden turned to frigidity. 

“T not only realize what I have said,” 
I answered her steadily, “but I mean 
9 

“Would you force me to marry you 
against my will?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I replied—‘ if you will not 
marry me willingly. In any event, I in- 
tend you shall be my wife.” 

“Do you imagine for a moment that 
I will agree to this when we arrive at 
Greenport? ” 

“You must give me your word, first.” 

“Of course I will not,” she said. 
“What will you do then?” 

“Hold the Ebb out to sea,’ I an- 
swered shortly. 

“Do you realize the crime you would 
be guilty of?” she demanded. 

“T realize but one thing,” I said, my 
indignation and the sense of my wrongs 
coming to the front, “and that is that 
for three years I have been little better 
than your slave; that I have served you 
in every caprice and whim; that you 
have amused yourself with me and trifled 
with my love as though it had indeed 
been but a jest rather than the most sa- 
cred thing in the world; and, finally, 
that there must be an end to all this and 
what it shall be is for you to choose.” 

The girl regarded me in unfeigned 
amazement. The worm had turned. 
“ But really, Jack,”’ she said, and I could 
have sworn that there was a sense of in- 
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jury in her tone, “I have always re- 
spected you. At times,” she added, hes- 
itatingly, “I have almost thought I—” 
she stopped. 

“You have your alternative,” I said 
grimly. In a flash the full tide of her 
anger had returned. 


brought the swell of Old Ocean in be- 
tween the islands, and the Ebb’s forward 
deck was a smother of foam. Five miles 
away lay the low shore of Long Island. 
In a line with the little yacht’s plunging 
bows was the wicked Gut—a maelstrom 
of ragged-topped seas and swirling ed- 
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“Yes,” she said, her face going from 
red to white, “I have my choice—and 
you may run the Ebb to sea and sink her, 
but I will never marry you!” 

The seas were growing larger; there 


-could be no doubt. The southeast wind 


dies. Never had I seen it nastier. Even 
now the sloop was carrying too much 
sail. In that wild race it would swamp 
her if it were not reduced, and after all, 
I could not drown the girl and myself 
out of hand. Dorothy sat with her back 
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to me on the low transom of the cock- 
pit. She had not spoken in the last half- 
hour. It would be surrender to ask her 
aid now. I lashed the wheel with the 
bight of the main-sheet and ran forward 
to get the jib off the yacht. I was but 
a minute at this—casting off the hal- 
yards and letting it down on the run— 
but even as I turned I felt that there 
was something wrong there and then I 
saw what it was. The girl had taken the 
wheel from its lashings and had put it 
hard over. The big boom was on the 
point of jibing! With a cry I sprung for 
the cockpit as the spar swung toward 
me. I remember a jar that seemed to 
shiver my cerebral column and no more. 

When I regained my senses I was ly- 
ing on the cockpit deck. My head rested 
softly, and as I opened my eyes I saw 
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that this was because it was in the girl’s 
lap. To my astonishment she was weep- 
ing. 

“Where are we?” I asked faintly. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I thought I had 
killed you.” 

I got to my feet and looked about me. 
The yacht lay head to the seas and rid- 
ing them easily. 

“ Dot,” I said, humbly, “I have been 
a brute.” I took the helm and swung 
the yacht’s head off. 

“Where are you going?” cried the 
girl. 

“ Home,” I said, simply. 

“Don’t you think Greenport is 
nearer?” she asked, bravely. 

Our eyes met in a long glance of un- 
derstanding. 

“Maybe it is,” I said. And I brought 
the yacht back to her old course. 


THAT WE WERE BOYS AGAIN! 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


Do you remember, Reuben, when the maple leaves grew red, 
And old Squire Church’s butternuts turned yellow in the sun; 
When the ’coons were in the cornfields and the geese honked overhead,. 
How Dad and us and Towser went a-hunting with the gun? 


You took the caps and bullets and the powder-horn was mine 
As we hunted, still as Indians, in the shadows of the trees; 
And Towser slowly trailed us, with suppressed and anxious whine, 
As we watched the lifted musket with a trembling of the knees. 


Do you remember, Reuben, the traps we used to set, 
Figure Fours and dead-falls, or anything at all; 

How we smelt of minks and muskrats so I think I smell them yet— 
And all the woodland trophies we had hung up in the hall? 


The millionaires are living where the partridge used to drum, 
The berry patch is vanished in a splendid esplanade; 
And I ‘rub my eyes in wonder as I see the Fast Mail hum 
Where the hoot-owls used to scare us in the sombre hemlock shade. 


I have stood the battered Enfield in a corner of the room, 
And the old scenes grow about it in the evening’s quiet gloom; 
And Dad comes in with Towser when the fire is dim and low, 
Till all the world seems turning back to forty years ago. 


The minks are gone from Riley’s Creek, the muskrats from the pond, 
The mallards and the pigeons vanish in the far beyond; 

The years have brought to you and me what Fortune gives for men, 
But here’s to this a thousand times—/shat we were boys again! 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 











FISHING ALONG THE 


NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


By E. K. STEDMAN. 


‘*When summer nights are hard to bear, 
And dog days come again; 

When fetid grows the city air, 
And fagged the weary brain; 

Then free ye from the stifled throng— 
With rod and reel away, 

To where bright rivers rush along 
’Mid flash of rainbow spray! ’’ 


And you, too, are a brother of the 
angle? And also there comes to you 
these sunny, springtime days a longing 
—a heartfelt desire—to once again tread 
the banks of your favorite stream, even 
though the season be early. Just to cast 
your line upon the swollen waters, in 
imitation of the real art that will come 
again thricefold when the water, wind 
and fishes are in proper condition to be- 
speak a merry day. And these spring 
evenings, Brother? Do you not sit by 
the fireside and arrange and re-arrange 
your flies and tackle? Do you not joint 
the old rod, the master of many a mighty 
warrior, and make imaginary casts— 
squinting your eye along the willowy 
wand to note its true and even set? Are 
you not, in fact, one of those blesséd 
fortunates whose hobby is angling? and 
is not that hobby the most delightful 
mistress the Graces ever bestowed? 

There is a charm in each recurring 
spring, a gentle invitation borne on the 


angling breezes, wafted from the sunny 
Gulf that follows the old Mississippi up, 
up until its life-stirring zephyrs touch 
the headwaters at Itasca’s shore, and 
away and beyond; while the pussy wil- 
lows, the bursting maple buds, the 
springtime flowers and verdant grasses 
sing the song of the young earth again 
awakening, of springtime come, of sum- 
mertime to come, and, sweetest song of 
all, of fishing time the whole time long, 
until frosts shall again put their seal on 
the flowing waters. 

Fortunately I dwell at the front door 
or back door (whichever you choose to 
call it) of a good fishing territory; but, 
like all other good fishing waters, the 
sport increases the farther we push out 
from the door-yard. The Northern Mis- 
sissippi is, always has been and always 
will be a liberal mistress to those who 
seek her when at her best and in the 
proper spirit and right manner. In 
angling, there are a few questions that 
arise which need be answered, namely: 

The Where to go. 

The How to get there. 

The What to take. 

The When to go. 


With all these answered in a practical 


manner, it is up to the angler hin spi 
to take toll. 700 Agl 13 
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CONDITIONS. 


One of the strong elemental conditions 
that affect the supply of fish along the 
Northern Mississippi is the pond holes 
that line the stream from source to 
mouth, and which are land-locked ex- 
cept in excessive high water. These 
ponds vary in size from that of a bushel 
basket to sometimes a mile in length 
but are narrow and shallow. When the 
annual spring overflow is on, the fish 
get into these holes, and when the waters 
recede some are always left to spawn 
and perpetuate their kind. In the fall 
of the year these places are full of young 
fry of all the kinds of fishes common to 
these waters, and unless a fall rise comes 
are left there for the winter. If the 
winter is cold, these holes form ice to the 
bottom and the fry perish. The past 
winter was not a cold one hereabouts 
and none of the holes were frozen to 
the bottom; the fish were saved from 
freezing to death, and during this 
spring’s overflow, which reached every 
hole of this kind, these fish escaped to 
the deeper waters of the Mississippi and 
will add materially to the catchable fish 
to be taken into account this season. Of 
late years the Illinois and Iowa State 
Fish Commissioners have made late 
trips in the fall and seined out these holes 
where they were not too far from the 
main channel, and deposited the fish in 
the river proper. A good practical idea 
from any standpoint and a pleasing one 
from the angler’s. So, with the spring 
overflow, which was a generous one and 
also gives the fishes extensive feeding 
and spawning grounds over the finest of 
grasslands and gravel bars, and the 
escape of the winter pond fishes, condi- 
tions look bright for the knight of the 
rod and reel the coming season. 

And the fishes are also hungry this 
year. The ice went out early ; and along 
the middle of March, during a reign of 
warm, sunny days, I could not resist 
the invitation. The willows, maples and 
grasses commanded notice, frogs sang 
in the roadside water-holes, turtles poked 
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their noses up in the waters of the bay- 
ous, the angle worms crawled to the top, 
so I picked up a few and went fishing. 
And I caught some, too. I will not say 
how many, what kind or how big; but 
they were good and helped to quell the 
rising fever the spring sun had awak- 
ened. Verily, we should have good fish- 
ing this summer and fall by all the signs 
manifest—and an angler should always 
note the signs. 





THE WHERE TO GO. 


It depends on where you live. Maybe 
you already reside near good waters; if 
so, this article is not for you. But there 
are a lot of hard-tasked, overworked 
clerks and mechanics who dwell in such 
places as Chicago, Milwaukee, Racine, 
Beloit, Rockford, Elgin and other near- 
by cities to whom these waters should 
prove a most alluring temptation. To 
such I say: Take a trip on the waters 
of the grand old stream, and it will 
prove at least a variation from the lake 
trips, and I believe will prove every bit 
as productive in sport. And I know 
whereof I speak; for, once you get hold 
of a small-mouth, in some strong bit of 
current under a cutting bank, you will 
have your work laid out for you and will 
win an esteem for your finny friend that 
is not obtainable in still-water angling. 


THE HOW TO GET THERE. 


This is another feature that should 
be given due consideration. Fortunately 
there is a railroad runs the whole length 
of these fishing waters from Savanna to 
the Twin Cities. Up the west bank of 
the river, on up through Iowa and Min- 
nesota, following the stream almost to 
its very source, one of the big trunk 
lines has an established system of trains 
that would seem to have been scheduled 
purposely for the waiting angler. On 
this line are such towns as Savanna, 
Illinois; Sabula, Bellevue, Gordon’s Fer- 
ry, Catesse, Dubuque, Buena Vista, Gut- 
tenberg, North McGregor—all in Iowa; 
Prairie du Chien and La Crosse in Wis- 
consin; Winona, Trevino, Lake City, 
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Frontenac, Red Wing, Wabasha and 
Hastings in Minnesota. Leaving out 
Dubuque, good waters can be found ad- 
jacent to all these towns, and clean, 
cheap accommodations are the rule, no 
matter how small the hamlet. You can 
reach nearly any of these places for a 
week-end trip by leaving any of the 
northern Illinois and southern Wiscon- 
sin cities in the evening and be on the 
water at dawn the next day, put in the 
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home of the bass every minute of the 
day. He is not used to having a big 
wooden minnow with a gang of a dozen 
hooks plumping down on top of his nose 
or above his home, and when an ener- 
getic bait caster of the latter-day school 
gets loose on these waters with his war 
rigging, he scares all the bass out of the 
country. I am not seeking to deride 
the long-distance bait caster—for col- 
lectively he is the prince of good fel- 











GOOD FISHING PLACES NEAR CHICAGO.——Permanent Camp of Geo. W. Winchester.—Located 
on Calumet River between West Pullman and Riverdale. 


Photo by W. 8S. MORGAN, Chicago. 





whole day on the stream and return the 
same evening—being at your desk on 
time the next morning with a good fish 
story to tell the other clerks for the short 
time out. 


THE WHAT TO TAKE. 


If you are a confirmed bait caster, 
when you come to these waters, don’t do 
it! These waters are fast, moving with 
a current that carries live bait past the 


lows and individually he is, like all 
anglers, a jolly good fellow; what I 
want to impress on you is the idea that 
there are times and places where his 
system will not avail and the Northern 
Mississippi is one of them. The rod 
proper for our angling is the Henshall 
bass model. The bait should be either 
live minnows, crawfish, frogs, grasshop- 
pers, trolling spoon with one hook only, 
or the common angle-worm in about the 
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order named; and if you are fortunate 
and can catch a locust, you can find no 
bonnier bait. Take a full tackle box 
along of hooks of all sizes, strong gut 
leaders and some hooks on gimp snells, 
a couple of extra tips and an extra sec- 
ond joint, for those fish are gamy war- 
riors and care no more for smashing 
tips and joints than their larger cousin 
the sea bass. Watch and imitate the 
original native angler on these waters 
and. you will hearken back to first prin- 
ciples, pick up some new ideas anent 
primitive angling and admit that the 
black bass of the Northern Mississippi 
is the gamest bass that swims. As to 
flies: I know a Chicago author, another 
Chicago man who is paymaster for one 
of our great railroads, and a score of 
worthy citizens of La Crosse and Wi- 
nona who would scorn to tempt these 
fish with anything but a fly—and they 
catch fish too. In using the fly here, 
you should choose a good size and al- 
low it to sink a few inches below the 
surface. I have found an active shiner 
minnow on a bright fly a good catcher. 
THE WHEN TO GO. 

Whenever you can get away. The 
best season is July, August and Sep- 
tember; but before going it would be 
well to find out in advance the condi- 
tions prevailing at the point you have 
decided on, which can generally be as- 
certained at the office of the General 
Passenger Agent of the railway you 
travel over.: Of course the later the 
season, the nicer the trip and the better 
the sport, even into October; but the 
bass fishing in any of these months when 
the conditions are right will more than 
repay the angler for his time. But the 
bonny trip of all is to ship your duffle 
to one of the Twin Cities and follow up 
personally on the Pioneer Limited; or 
else to Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque or 
any of the other towns herein mentioned ; 
take a boat or canoe and float and fish 
until you get tired,—selling the boat and 
shipping your duffle home at the end of 
your trip. The Northern Mississippians 
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are grand outers. From the north to 
the south you will find summer camps, 
launches, rowboats and canoes, and will 
meet merry camping parties who will 
show you choice spots, while you learn 
anew the comradeship of the evening 
camp-fire. Good springs abound ll 
along the river at the foot of the rising 
bluffs that follow both banks, and dairy 
supplies, bread and vegetables can be 
obtained daily from farmhouses along 
the stream. If you are a lover of 
scenery, no prettier river views can be 
presented than the Northern Mississippi 
affords, and a camera should find space 
in every outfit. People who have viewed 
the Palisades of the Hudson say they do 
not approach these waters for - natural 
beauties, but as I have never seen the 
Palisades you will have to judge this 
for yourself. 

All these places can be reached by the 
C., M. and St. P. Ry., and I am sure 
Mr. F. A. Miller, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, will cheerfully furnish 
you any information you may desire 
before you start. Take the trip. Go 
early, stay late, and may the spirits of 
good old Izaak Walton and dear Father 
Marquette heighten both your love of 
angling and your appreciation of the 
Northwest’s romantic history as you 
fish the grand old stream. 

Savanna, Illinois. E. K. StTepMaANn. 


—_ 


GOOD FISHING PLACES NEAR CHICAGO. 








There is a camp located within 20 
miles of the heart of Chicago where 
lovers of outdoor sport may spend a 
very pleasant day and bring home a fair 
string of fish—such as sunfish, perch, 
bullheads and channel catfish, with occa- 
sionally a pickerel or two. The location 
is on the Calumet River, about half way 
between West Pullman and Riverdale 
and just west of the P., C., C. & St. L. 
R. R. George W. Winchester, an old 
Civil War veteran, has a permanent 
camp located here and is surely living 
close to Nature; he is a gentleman of the 
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old school, and is never so happy as 
when he is dispensing the good things 
from his table without money and with- 
out price, and has for his companions 
one Peggy De Fries, high chef and all- 
around good fellow, and two dogs, which 
guard the camp at all times. I have 
spent some very pleasant days here and 
never yet went home without a string of 
fish and feeling better for having spent 
the day with a true gentleman who be- 
lieves in the gentle art of fishing. 


you want some sport in a miniature 
way, just fix up a casting rod and start 
in on dog-fish; you can catch a wagon- 
load of these almost any day in June, 
and they will run from 2 to 15 lbs. 
When you chance to hook one of large 
size he will make you go some for a few 
minutes and give you fairly good prac- 
tice in the art of landing. You may also 
catch German carp here to the size of 
18 or 20 lbs. The photo tells its own 
story of the sport of 2 hours’ fishing 








GOOD FISHING PLACES NEAR CHICAGO.——A Corner of Geo. W. Winchester’s Camp. Showing 
Studio of Peggy De Fries, Camp Cook. 


Photo by W. 8. MORGAN, Chicago. 





Another place within 30 miles of Chi- 
cago, where fishing is even better than 
on the Calumet, is Liverpool, Ind., on 
the P., F. W. & C. Ry. This is a favor- 
ite spot of mine for spending Saturday 
and Sunday and sometimes to pitch my 
camp for a few days, as there is always 
an abundance of fish to supply the camp 
table, such as crappies, bullheads, pick- 
erel, perch, sunfish and an occasional 
black bass and that shark of the rivers, 
the pike—all edible fish; and then, when 


among the lily pads and spatter docks; 
this picture was made while camping 
here and was only one of many which 
could have been made during the week’s 
outing. Of late I have been reading 
some able articles in Sports AFIELD in 
regard to camp outfits, and would like 
to tell of a few. things which I have 
learned about camping near Chicago. 
My outfit consists of one tent 9x12, 
of 10-0z. Army duck; 1 heavy comfort, 
used to spread over hay for bed; 2 light 
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blankets, used for covers; about 6 yards 
of mosquito bar; 1 Wilson Kamp Kook’s 
Kit (as advertised in Sports AFIELD) ; 
a few bars of soap, some towels and a 
few cloths for washing dishes; a flitch 
of bacon, a piece of salt pork, package 
of coffee, package of sugar, cans of 
baked beans, condensed cream, toma- 
toes and a bottle of Worcester sauce 
comprise the articles taken from Chi- 
cago; combined weight of all less than 
100 Ibs. Select your camping grounds, 
get permission from the farmer to camp 
but do not imagine he gives you permis- 
sion to visit his chicken coop or potato 
patch, for if you should want anything 
of this kind he usually is glad to sell 
them to you at the market prices; also 
such necessities as bread and other pas- 
tries, butter, eggs and fresh milk. Do 
not break down his fences or cut down 
trees, but treat him as a man, and you 
may be sure he will always be glad to 
have you come again. I have camped 
in the same spot for the past 4 years and 
am going again in June. I leave here 
over the Monon to Shelby, Ind.; stop 
over-night with one of the Sports Afield 
ramily—by name Ben Fogli; buy a half 
bushel of potatoes, 2 loaves of bread 
and any other small article needed, load 
them into a power launch, make fast a 
small boat loaded with 3 or 4 cakes of 
ice, and go down the river 12 miles to 
the camping grounds. On arriving, I 
dig a hole about 3 ft. deep by 3 ft. 
square; I then put the ice in the hole, 
covering it up with leaves or hay, and 
have an ice-box for at least a week. Next 
we put up tent—digging a small trench 
around it with ditch leading to river, for 
a drain in case of wet weather. I then 
chase two of the other fellows after hay 
for bed; erect an Indian bed as per an 
article in the February Sports AFIELD, 
placing hay on same and spreading com- 
fort over all for a mattress. I then pro- 
ceed to get dinner of bacon, canned 
beans, potatoes and coffee. Not much 
for a city man, but plenty good enough 
for a bunch of hungry campers. After 
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dinner we have a good smoke, wash the 
dishes and get out the fishing tackle; 
leaving one man in camp to finish the 
work, the other two start in to get fish 
for supper. We try casting for pickerel, 
pike or bass. Nothing doing. Hunt up 
drift behind old tree or log in river; 
change tackle to small hooks and worms 
for bait and get busy catching crappies, 
bluegills, goggle-eyes and _ bullheads. 
Result: Plenty of fish for supper. Go 
back to camp; send one man to farmer’s 
for eggs and fresh milk; clean fish, salt- 
ing ’em lightly and putting ’em on ice; 
then set about gathering wood for cook- 
ing supper. At 5 o'clock begin to get 
supper of bacon, fried fish, fried pota- 
toes, coffee and milk; then we clean up, 
smoke, tell fish and other stories. Last 
of all, we fix up mosquito bar at en- 
trance of tent and go to bed, to sleep the 
sleep of the tired and healthy man who 
is at peace with all mankind. 
W. S. Morcan. 





A MONTANA TROUTING TRIP. 





Having received word from a friend 
who had agreed to notify me when the 
fishing was good in the Blackfoot that 
I had better come on at once, my son 
and I left Helena July 12 and drove to 
the head of Cafion Creek, where we 
camped for the night. Starting early 
next morning, we crossed the Divide 
and arrived at our destination about 10 
a. m. The old man gave us a hearty 
welcome, assuring us we had struck it 
just right, and soon had us located in an 
ideal camping place—a little park well 
sheltered by large pines, with plenty of 
fire-wood close by. We soon had our 
tent set up, cots and stove in position, 
and everything fixed comfortably for 
housekeeping. The early ride had sharp- 
ened our appetites; so, jointing our rods 
and donning our waders, we visit the 
stream. The trout are ready for busi- 
ness, rising quickly to the fly, and it 
takes but a short time to secure enough 
for dinner. Returning to camp we soon 
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have a meal fit for a king. Brother 
Fishermen—at your desks or in your 
workshops — just imagine yourselves 
seated in front of your tent, at a rudely 
constructed table, with a pot of fragrant 
coffee, fried potatoes, bread and butter 
and a pan of trout that, twenty minutes 
ago, were in their native element, but 
now fried to a golden brown—and tell 
me: Would the banquet hall in your 


ually follow down-stream, and = each 
riffle and pool contribute handsomely. 
Three hours of steady fishing and 76 fine 
trout are ready for a trip to the city— 
there to be distributed among the friends 
who, unfortunately, are denied the privi- 
leges we have so much enjoyed. Next 
morning, at daybreak, we are hitting the 
high places, and at night we are home— 
where, rested, sunburned and happy, our 

















GOOD FISHING PLACES NEAR CHICAGO.—-View of Deep River, at Liverpool, Ind., with Two 
Members of Camp Sports Afield. The fish tell the whole story. 


Photo by W. 8. MORGAN, Chicago. 





hot, crowded city, hold the least com- 
parison to it? Did the kid and I do jus- 
tice to the feast? Well, rather! 
Dinner over, we sit in the shade, 
smoke and plan for the morrow. We 
have three days at our disposal and each 
day is a repetition of the one preceding 
it. Verily, a dream of Heaven. On the 
afternoon before our start for home, I 
leave the youngster to himself. Select- 
ing some of my choicest flies, I grad- 


sentiments are “Be thou a King—but I 
a fisherman !” Cuas, L. STEDMAN. 
Helena, Mont. 





A BEAUTY SPOT ON THE PLATTE. 





The South Platte is one of the most 
beautiful of Colorado’s streams; not in 
its way across the prairies, but in its 
windings among the green fields and for- 
ests of the valley, filled with summer 
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homes and bright with innumerable 
flowers. The tourist who wishes rest can 
spend his time well at any of the many 
places along its course; two or three 
trains a day are not so bad and you can 
wander away from their racket if you 
wish. The South Platte was formerly 
famous for great catches of native trout, 
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voir which supplies Denver with water 
in the dry seasons. 

We show herewith a view of one of 
the most beautiful spots between Insmont 
and Bailey’s, about 50 miles from Den- 
ver, where a 3-pound rainbow was re- 
cently landed. The riffle just below the 
willows fairly speaks of trout, and if 














TROUT FISHING ON THE SOUTH PLATTE, 


Photo by JAMES B. BROWN, JUN., Denver, Colo. 





and, owing to its steady and faithful 
stocking by the Colorado and Southern 
Ry., it is still a good stream. The largest 
fish are in the western branch of the 
river, which heads in the Park Range 
south of Leadville. In the July Sports 
AFIELD we showed a picture of a 4- 
pound trout, caught near the great reser- 


we could only see, with the varying tints 
of green, the exquisite coloring of the 
blossoms sown in star-like profusion over 
the meadow where the river turns with a 
graceful and careless sweep, we should 
feel an even stronger thrill of longing 
for the rod and reel. 
CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
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THE BOY AND THE MAN. 


By E. K. STEDMAN. 


MET a boy the other day. Inci- 
dentally he was not different from 
any one of a hundred other boys in 

town and but for one thing would un- 
doubtedly have passed unnoticed. The 
one thing attracting my attention was a 
stringer of fish—a handsomely arranged 
catch with the large, showy fish in plain 
view, the smaller ones being used for 
padding in a most artistic manner. He 
was a lad of about 14; rather chunky 
and favorable in appearance, with a man- 
ly countenance which one learned to ap- 
preciate better after acquaintance. He 
was dressed in blue overalls with a bib 
that concealed the front of a blue cotton 
shirt; he wore one of those tourist caps, 
greatly favored by high school youths, 
from underneath which peeped a wealth 
of curly hair. His feet were uncovered 
and very dirty, likewise his hands, while 
his face was more or less decorated with 
gobs of good, healthy mud. He was 
armed with the traditional cane pole, 
cotton line and large hook of angling 
literature and came whistling across the 
pike, ever and anon casting admiring 
glances at his catch. 

“Hello, lad!” said I—“ been fishing ?”’ 


“‘Look’s like it—don’t it?” 

“Where did you catch them?” 

“Over on a lake” (indicating with a 
wave of his hand anywhere between 
Alaska and Florida). 

“Do you like to fish?” 

“You bet!” 

‘‘When are you going again?”’ 

“Tomorrow.” 

“May I go with you?” 

The question seémed to startle the 
Boy. He sized me up one side and 
down the other; looked me in the eyes 
without flinching, and, after a thoroughin- 
ventory of my make-up, asked: ‘“‘What’s 
your name?” 

I told him. 

“Are you the fellow what writes them 
fishin’ stories?” 

It was a bit ungrammaticial but I 
pleaded guilty. 

“You know heaps ’bout fishin’, don’t 
you? I like huntin’ an’ fishin’ stories 
an’ so does Pa. He takes a magazine 
you write for once in a while:” 

“What's your name?”’ I enquired. 

He told me. His father and I be- 
longed to the same club. 

“Well, can I go with you tomorrow?” 
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“You bet, an’ we'll catch a dandy 
string. I'll tell Pa you caught them all, 
*cause I like your stories.” 

Modesty and anglers are inseperable, 
so I overlooked the latter part of the 
sentence and replied: ‘No; don’t tell 
your father anything like that. If the 
fish are there tomorrow, we’ll both catch 
them.” 

“What time’d you want to go?” 

‘*Most any time—when shall I meet 
you?” 

“Le’s see. I’ve got to chop wood in 
the morning; Ma’ll probably want me 
to go to the store after breakfast. By 
the time I get the worms dug — Say! 
do you fish with worms?” 

“ Certainly—why ?” 

‘Well, you write a heap of stuff about 
a fly you use. I was wonderin’ where 
a fellow could catch them. You always 
seem to have better luck with them flies 
than anything else.” 

“You furnish the worms and I'll 
skirmish some flies. Where will I meet 
you and what time?” 

“At the bank corner at 8 o’clock. I 
can’t get away before that.” 

“Well, so long!—see you tomorrow.” 

The last I heard of him was a strain 
from “Under the Bamboo Tree,” as he 
whistled his way out of sight and sound. 


* + x * * 


At 8 the next morning I was on the 
bank corner and a few minutes later the 
boy whistled in view. 

“Hello! Late, ain’t 1?” 

“Why, no; it’s only a few minutes 
after 8.” 

“Had to catch a chicken for Ma to 
cook for dinner. She’s goin’ to have 
company today. Glad we're goin’ fishin’; 
I don’t like company.” 

-I did not know whether this was. a 
back-handed compliment or not. The 
“we're” sounded friendly, the ‘“com- 


pany” might not be intended for “y 
benefit. 


‘*Let’s mosey.” 
“Can we get there in a boat?” 
- “ Yep—but a boat costs half a dollar.” 
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“‘l’vea boat at the river; we can use it.” 

The Boy’s eyes sparkled. My stock 
was now rising and the irrepressible 
whistle broke out again. 

When the duffle was stowed in the 
boat the Boy took the stern while I 
manned the oars. He watched the blades 
as they dipped the water, the swing and 
play of the locks; then with a regretful 
sigh: ‘Gee! wish I could row.” 

“Why, I thought every boy in town 
could row.” 

“I want to bad enough, but Pa and 
Ma won’t let me in a boat unless some 
big person’s along.” 

“How would it be for me to teach 
you?” 

“It'd do, I guess. I'll ask Pa if he’ll 
let you learn me. I don’t think he will, 
though, ’cause he was readin’ one of 
your stories one night an’ said you was 
the worst liar in town.” 

“We'll change seats. Now, try and 
use the oars the same way I did. I’lh 
keep my hands on the handles and help 
you. I'll be rowing backwards but it 
will enable you to catch the idea.” 

In five minutes he had mastered the 
stroke and would soon be at home in a 
boat. While he was rowing, I took my 
rod from its case and shipped it. 

“Gee! that’s a dandy pole. Where’d 
you get it?” 

“Bought it.” 

“Must ’a cost a heap. Don’t seem 
like it was strong enough to ketch fish 
with, though?” 

I attached the reel. 

“Is that the thing that makes the 
music when you get a fish?”’ 

I said it was. 

“Well, I’m goin’ to watch, an’ when 
you get a fish I’m comin’ to hear it sing. 
Got a lot of stuff in that box—what’s it 
all for?” 

“To catch fish with.” 

“T'll bet Pa never saw nothin’ like 
that.” 

While I adjusted a leader he watched 
with such intentness that he forgot row- 
ing, while the boat drifted towards shore. 
I was watching but did not say anything. 
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As we bumped against the bank he 
looked up and sheepishly remarked: ‘I 
forgot the boat.” 


Swivelling on a spinner, I cast along 


shore, barbing a small bass. It was 
swift water. The Boy was not yet at 
home with the oars and his excitement 
was so intense that I had to watch fish, 
boat and boy that no accident might be- 
fall. It was an exciting little battle and 
when the fish was led to net the Boy re- 
gretfully observed: “Wonder if Pa’d 
get me a pole and reel like that?” 

The journey to the lake was not a 
long one but on the way I netted two 
more bass, the Boy’s admiration for rod 
and reel increasing each moment. Ar- 
rived at the lake, we drew the boat up, 
intending to fish from shore. “That log 
there’s a good place to start in,” the 
Boy said, indicating a fallen trunk ex- 
tending some distance in the water, “but 
you'll have to move around, as the fish 
are scattered. Only get two or three in 
a place.” The Boy seemed to under- 
stand the lake, its inhabitants and the 
best method of enticing them; so I 
asked, ‘‘ Where will we start?” 

“You'd better start at the log and fish 
around to the right. I'll fish down to 
that high bank. I'll be back pretty 
soon, though, to see how you’re gettin’ 
on.” 

I landed several bass from the log in 
the next hour and was sitting on the 
bank, smoking, when the Boy returned. 

“‘What’s the matter, ain’t they bitin?” 

“‘Resting—I caught a few.” 

He pulled the stringer up. 

‘Gee! you beat me.” 

‘‘How many did you get?” 

“‘O! ’bout a dozen, but none of them 
are as big as yours—an’ you caught 
them all with that spinner?” 

The rod was on the bank. He picked 
it up with twinkling orbs, examined the 
guides, ferrules, hexagonal form, silk 
windings, the reel. ‘That thing goes 
Clicketty! click! don’t it? Pa said you 
imagined half you wrote; maybe you 
imagine it makes music when you ketch 
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a fish; it don’t sound like music to me, 
though.” 

“Would you like to try it?” 

Would he! I could almost see him 
tremble with joy, but it was a very weak 
voice that asked, almost with doubt: 
“May I?” 

He stepped on the log and at the first 
trial caught the hook in some drift-wood. 
I did not offer advice, thinking he could 
better solve the mysteries of the light 
rod without help. After three or four 
attempts he landed the spinner in free 
water and started to troll as he had seen 
me do. A huge dog-fish fastened on 
and for five minutes that lad had his lit- 
tle hands as full of trouble as he will 
experience the balance of his life. I 
walked to the log to assist him, in case 
he became scared or fell off in his excite- 
ment; but he had hold of the rod with 
both hands, his legs braced and his bare 
toes cramped to the bark, while the dog- 
fish was heading for mid-lake and the 
reel screeched under the free-running 
line. Tne Boy gave a yank, as he was 
habited to do with his cane pole; but, 
instead of stopping the fish, it only pulled 
more line off the reel. Then the Boy 
grabbed hold of the line and began to 
pull it through the guides towards him, 
the line coiling about his feet or where it 
happened to fall. This caused the fish 
to pull against the strain and the line 
was soon running through the guides 
again. As if by inspiration the Boy 
thought of the reel, caught the fast re- 
volving handle and began to turn the 
crank as though his very life depended 
upon it. Ah! if Pa could but have 
viewed that picture! 

For a tyro the rod was too light and 
every advantage the Boy gained the fish 
overcame by heading for mid-lake, as 
the Boy did not understand thumbing, 
setting the brake or giving the butt— 
thus making it a long, strong battle. 
The victory ended with the Boy, and 
when he had reeled him close he reached 
out, grabbed the line in hand beyond the 
tip and dragged the fish ashore. If that 
boy had caught a dog-fish with his cane 
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he said now was: “Gee! that was a 
bully fight. Thought I was goin’ to 
lose him two or three times.” 

Then he pondered, while chewing bits 
of grass. 

‘Say! that reel does sing—don’t it? 
Did you hear it when the fish started 
across the lake?” Then he arose, ex- 
amined the rod again, and, after reflec- 
tion—“Say! this pole o’ your’n don’t 
look as strong as my cane, but that dog- 
fish would have thade kindlin’ wood o’ 
mine.” 

He tried it again and caught three or 
four other fish—his ambitions for a simi- 
lar rig growing with each catch. At 
dinner hour he requested permission to 
examine the tackle-box. It was a rev- 
elation, and the boyish adjectives that 
poured from his lips at each new find 
were joysome to hear. When he found 
the fly book there was no holding him. 
He found out what everything was by 
questioning, and when he was told the 
flies were the ones referred to in the 
stories he wanted to see their claims 
verified. When I drew the fly rod from 
the case he stared in wonder. Two rods 
were beyond his comprehension. When 
it was shipped and I was searching for a 
leader he picked it up. Its lightness 
made him doubt all I had said in its 
favor and only actual demonstration of 
its powers would satisfy him. I landed 
a few fish and his enthusiasm was un- 
speakable. It was risky permitting him 
to try this tiny creation of wood, thread 
and feathers, but his eyes spoke so 
voluminously of his desires I had not 
the heart to say him Nay. It was nota 
success, The line would wrap about 
the tip, would not run through the 
ringed guides and the spring of the rod 
rendered it unmanageable in his hands. 
He gave up in despair. We fished dur- 
ing the afternoon and started home about 
5 o'clock. 

It had been a day of wonders to him. 
The ideas he had gained, the new meth- 
ods acquired, the few lessons mastered, 
made him silent with content. As we 
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neared town he said: ‘Shall we go 
again tomorrow?” I told him it would 
be impossible for me to get away, but 
some day the week following I would 
try and spend another day with him at 
the lake. It was doubtful if he would 
be satisfied with a cane pole now and I 
realized what was in store for Pa when 
the Boy said: ‘Pa won’t believe me 
when I tell him.” 

“Don’t tell him anything,” I vent- 
ured; “leave it to me. I’ll see him and 
maybe arrange so you can get a good 
rod.” 

“All right, if you say so. Well, Good- 
night!” 

With that we parted, and as he passed 
around the corner that whistle again 
broke forth with re-doubled melody. _., 


_— 


CAMP LIFE IN MAINE. 


Many youthful exponents of the stren- 
uous life are to be found among the 
members of the up-to-date, well organ- 
ized boys’ camps which dot western 
Maine in the summer season. From 
time immemorial boys have camped, 
boated and tramped the wilds of Maine. 
Camps Katahdin on Stearn’s Pond in 
Sweden and Kineo at Harrison are the 
typical camps, rough and ready in style, 
productive of healthful bodies, trained 
muscles, good appetites and self-reliant 
characters—these two being rivals in all 
the sports boys love, for only North 
Bridgeton ridge and some three miles 
divide them. 

Camp Katahdin, the older and more 
frontier of the two, deserves more than 
a passing word. Its site alone beggars 
description, for Sweden is in the foothills 
of the Presidential Range and is lavishly 
endowed with lakes and ponds, nestled 
away among the hills which command 
the whole western sweep of mountains. 
Retired from any settlement and closely 
bordered by the dense woods, Stearn’s. 
Pond is the rarest gem of all the county. 
It is 500 ft. above sea-level and swept 
day and night by cool mountain breezes. 
It is not large and thus far is practically 
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monopolized by the Katahdin boys who 
find here complete retreat from all un- 
necessary evidences of civilization. Here 
it is that the 40 boys who have enjoyed 
this camp in this, its third season, tent 
out for 8 weeks—living simply, though 
strenuous in athletic sports. A trail 
from the main road, through tall pines, 
leads to the little colony of tents which 
cluster about one large but roughly 
fashioned wooden building close by the 
southerly shore of the pond. This is 
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sounds at 7 when the boys are promptly 
up and out for a dip in the lake. By 
7:30. breakfast is served in the open air 
at the big building—a fire brightly blaz- 
ing on the hearth. Till 11 a. m. there 
are tennis games, rowing and paddling, 
tramps and baseball games or riding 
trips to pass away the time. Then the 
signal is given for the swimming, which 
hour best of all the boys enjoy. From 
the wharves in front of their tents they 
plunge into the water; then dive from 
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FOR A CAMPING TRIP. 





the assembly hall for the camp; here is 
the dining room with its huge fireplace, 
open to the air and water front—a veri- 
table big veranda. Tent life here had 
only a few palliatives of the rough and 
ready style; cot beds line the sides and 
trunks the centre, while overhead hang 
the garments of the boys; here and 
there a banjo, guitar or mandolin peeps 
from under a cot. 

A day in camp is full of unflagging 
interest to the visitor. The first horn 


the float farther out and learn to be as 
much at home there as on the land. On 
a beach close by the younger boys take 
their initial lessons. 

The excursions from Camp Katahdin 
are many and varied in these 8 weeks. 
At least one trip is made to Mt. Wash- 
ington by coach, the boys climbing to 
the top and across to the other mount- 
ains of the range. Again a few of the 
boys, in company with a councilor, go 
off to the Rangeleys or by canoe to the 
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Kear Lakes, so famous for their beauty, 

or down Long Lake and the Songo to 

the coast. Harry A. PACKARD. 
Norway, Maine. 


TRAPPING MOLLIE COTTONTAIL. 





“Old Mollie Hare! What you doin’ dere?” 
“‘Runnin’ froo de cotton patch as hard as I can tear.” 


In North Carolina the rabbit has as 
many names as the much-petted Tabby 
cat has lives; for I suppose the “nine 
lives of a cat” is a phrase familiar to all, 
and a retrospective view of the scenes of 
my childhood never fails to bring to 
mind, not only the names by which the 
common hare was known but also the 
method of trapping him. 

The most common way of catching 
Bunny when I was a boy was the trap 
known as the “rabbit gum,” which name 
was generally applied to all traps of a 
certain kind, whether made of a section 
of hollow gum log or four boards nailed 


together (forming a square oblong box); 
but I suppose the original was a section 
of hollow log, fitted with a drop door at 
one end and a bit of board nailed over 


the other. It is a very simple contriv- 
ance and is as effective in catching Mollie 
Cottontail as anything that could be de- 
vised. 

It was my fortune or misfortune to be 
born and “brung up” in that part of 
North Carolina where the colored popu- 
lation almost equalled that of the whites ; 
and it was from them that I first learned 
to make the “rabbit gum.” And I must 
say that it was also due to them. that for 
a good deal of the time I caught no rab- 
bits. It is a well-known fact that the 
old-time darky could “fix yer gum” so 
you would never catch a rabbit. Let 
the place be ever so good, if you failed 
to set the trap in some place where it 
would be difficult to see it, you might 
count on no game. 

I call to mind making many trips in 
the early morning, after having set my 
traps in places where there was every 
evidence of game being plentiful, only to 


find the traps all just as I had left them. 
The first intimation I had of the ability 
of some of the old negroes to “fix de 
gums” was one morning when I took 
little black Bob along with me on mak- 
ing the rounds to my traps, and, finding 
them all empty and apparently undis- 
turbed, I could not refrain from express- 
ing my wonder at the singularity of the 
fact, when little Bob gave it as his opin- 
ion that “Ole Uncle Jerry done fixed 
dem gums so you can’t ketch no rabbits. 
He done fix Bro. Ike’s gums, and Bro. 
Ike hain’t cotch no rabbits in er long 
time, an’ Bro. Ike say ’tain’t no use fer 
him ter set his gums no mo’—’cause if 
Unc’ Jerry don’t want nobody to ketch 
rabbits, dey sho ain’t gwine ketch ’em.”’ 
Of course I was ready to believe what 
the little negro had said, and thought it 
best to move my traps out of Uncle 
Jerry’s range—which I accordingly did; 
and in a short while was rewarded by 
one or more fine specimens every morn- 
ing. And I must say that a hare caught 
in a trap of that kind makes as fine eat- 
ing as one could wish. They are free 
from bruises, and, instead of being torn 
all to pieces by shooting or by dogs’ 
teeth or perhaps both—with the contents 
of the entrails forced into the flesh—the 
meat is clear and bright and sweet as 
chicken and free from any disagreeable 
flavor whatever. 

But in all my experience in trapping 
the rabbit, I have found that the fall and 
early winter months is the best time. As 
cold weather comes on, they will go into 
every hollow log or tree—seemingly to 
investigate, with a view to having a place 
to hide in when hunted during the win- 
ter. Whatever the reason may be, I 
have never caught as many as half-a- 
dozen rabbits, all told after the middle 
of December. They simply will not go 
into the traps. But I must now explain 
how the aforesaid old darkies “fixed de 
gums” to keep the rabbits out; and it is 
very simple. They would take a cat 
and shut her up in each trap and leave 
her for a few minutes, which would be 
sufficient to keep the rabbits out for a 
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week at least, when the ruse could be 
repeated. 

But when you had set your gums ina 
place where there was plenty of game, 
and out of the way of old Uncle Jerry 
and his cat, you could surely count on 
Bre’r Bunny being taken in. And I 
can think of nothing dearer to a boy’s 
heart than to find, on going to his rabbit 
gums, that he had really caught a rabbit. 
Watch him as he drops down on one 
knee and raises the door end of the gum 
and then lifts the door far enough to 
peep in, to see if old High Hip is really 
there—for sometimes the trigger will be 
tripped by a bird’s alighting upon it dur- 
ing the day. Or, if in or near a body 
of woods, a squirrel may trip it. Then 
again, I have known chipmunks to cut 
the cord with which the trigger is tied 
to the door. But he can nearly always 
tell by the weight of the box or gum 
whether it is empty ‘or not. Now, see 
the boy peeping in. Very careful now; 
don’t raise the door too high. Yes, 
there he is! but wait; take a good look 
—be sure it’s not a cat or a possum or a 
mink or something that will bite or claw 
you, for Bunny will do neither. Yes, 
it’s all right; I see them big pop eyes. 
All right! now shove your hand into the 
gum—deeper, deeper yet; now catch 
old High Hip by the head, or, if he 
hasn’t turned round, catch hold of the 
hind-legs and draw him out; look out 
now—hold fast! he’s going to make a 
desperate effort to get loose. Ah! that’s 
it! now if you have brought your axe 
along, take him over to that old log 
there and chop his head off. That's it. 
Now let the body bleed freely; there 
will be no clots of blood and you can do 
the dressing when you get to the house. 

Bald Knob, Ark. H. K. Hayes. 





FEDERAL Officers have been making 
inquiries into the reports of the wanton 
destruction of elk in Southern Idaho, 
and as a result Wm. Brinkley and Chas. 
Purdy have been indicted by the grand 
jury at Pocatello on the charge of ship- 
ping elk teeth and elk heads from the 
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Jackson Hole country, Wyo., through 
Idaho to Los Angeles, Cal.—2o0 wit- - 
nesses having been summoned by the 
Government for the hearing. The max- 
imum fine is $200 on each count. Sports- 
men throughout the Spokane country 
believe this action of the Government 
will have a far-reaching effect. 


ss 





Our photo shows A. G. Irwin, Jun., 
son of A. G. Irwin of Camp Recreation, 
Dorset, Minn., whose place is one of the 
most popular of Northwestern sportsman 
resorts. “Pat” (as Master Irwin is af- 
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A YOUTHFUL ENTHUSIAST. 





fectionately called by his father’s guests) 
is already an enthusiastic fisherman, and 
we certainly envy him the rare sport that 
is sure to be his during the present 
season. 





D. H. Durant of Suringa, Idaho, re- 
cently killed 4 cougar kittens and a 
yearling and received $75 bounty; he 
has also been offered $25 for the skins, 
making his hunt of one day net him 
$100. He says there are many evi- 
dences of big game in the mountains 
near Grangeville. 
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THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 





The National Rifle Association of 
America—a patriotic organization that 
has been in existence since 1871—has 
lately adopted the plans of Gen. James 
A. Drain, President of the Association, 
for schoolboy rifle shooting. The great 
importance to the Nation of this action, 
and what its value will be to future gen- 
erations, as an addition to the country’s 
defensive strength and as an agency for 
the promotion of peace, can hardly be 
comprehended. The introduction of rifle 
shooting in the universities, colleges, 
academies and schools of our country has 
been advocated by the leading minds o 
all times. Not only has it been held to 
be necessary as a preparation for and pre- 
ventive of war; but it has been recog- 
nized that rifle shooting is of itself a clean 
and manly sport—one that quickens the 
eye, trains the brain, and strengthens the 
character and body. It is the intention 
of this association to at once put into 
operation plans, under which an oppor- 
tunity will be given to organize rifle clubs 
in all the institutions of learning in the 
country. And those whose interest may 
be awakened in this direction can obtain 
all necessary information by addressing 
bona fide inquiries to Lieut. Albert S. 
Jones, Secretary, 299 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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The association has been endorsed and 
commended by the President of the 
United States, who has lately become a 
life member, as have also Secretaries Taft 
and Elihu Root, together with many 
other men prominent in State and Na- 
tional affairs, and the future of the or- 
ganization as a potent factor in war or 
peace is assured. Congress, from time 
to time, makes large appropriations for 
the building of battle-ships, sub-marine 
craft, the equipments of war, and for 
coast defence. And, although heretofore 
this organization seems to have been self- 
supporting, an appropriation for the pur- 
poses of enlarging its scope and perfect- 
ing its efficiency would surely be money 
as wisely spent as any for the purposes 
above mentioned. It is the man behind 
the gun, on land as well as on sea, upon 
whom governments depend in time of 
danger, and any movement tending to 
make that man efficient or invincible de- 
serves the commendation of every good 
citizen having the honor and safety of his 
country at heart. 





GAME LAWS IN ALBERTA. 





While all the provinces of Canada, in 
recent years, seem to have been keeping 
abreast of the times in the enactment of 
good laws for the protection of game, the 
comparatively new province of Alberta 
in the Northwest is not behind in this 
respect. We are indebted to Basil C. 
d’Easum of Fort Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
for a complete synopsis of the game laws 
recently enacted by the local Parliament 
of that country. These laws indicate the 
existence in that region of many kinds of 
large game that are now found in but 
very few localities in the United States, 
and the restrictions as to licenses and the 
killing of game are fairly liberal. The 
only absolute and permanent prohibition 
is in favor of the buffalo. Mountain 
sheep are protected until 1909; elk or 
wapiti until 1910; prairie-chicken and 
partridge until next year, and the beaver 
until 1912. There is an open season 


provided for the taking of all other kinds 
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of game to be tound in that country. 
The open season for deer, including 
moose and caribou, is during the full 
month of November. Antelope are pro- 
tected between the 1st of November and 
the 1st of October in the following year. 
Ducks and swans may be taken between 
the 23rd of August and the Ist of Janu- 
ary. Licenses entitling the holder there- 
of to shoot any kind of game will be 
issued to non-residents upon application 
to game guardians and payment of the 
fee of $25 for each license. The fee for 
a license to shoot game birds is $15. 
The fee to hunt and trap fur-bearing 
animals (non-resident trapper’s license) is 
$10. Resident’s big-game license, $2.50. 
The penalty for killing buffalo ranges from 
$200 to $500; all other violations of the 
game laws, $50. Copies of these game 
laws may be had upon application to 
Geo. Harcourt, Dept. of Agriculture, Ed- 
monton, Alberta. THos. H. FRASER. 





“A REMARKABLE BULLET WOUND.” 





The writer, in looking over his file of 
Sports AFIELD, came upon an article 
under above caption by Harlan F. Burket, 
a lawyer of note and ability in Findlay, 
Ohio, in the November, 1901, issue of 
the magazine. Speaking of the incident, 
so interesting alike to scientists and sports- 
men, Mr. Burket says: 


My DEAR Sports AFIELD: 

When I saw you the other day I forgot 
to tell you of a remarkable thing I saw 
while in the Jackson Hole country. The 
gentleman I was with, D. W. Spalding of 
Elk, Wyoming, told me that a year ago, 
while hunting, he saw a large bull elk whist- 
ling, and, just as he was in the midst of 
his noise, Spalding shot him straight 
through the lungs. The old bull never 
wavered, but finished his tooting, walked 
a few steps and dropped dead. He was a 
very large bull, in fine condition, and had a 
large set of antlers. The next day Mrs. E. 
J. Smith, wife of Capt. Smith (at whose 
ranch Spalding was stopping) boiled the 
elk’s heart—intending to slice it and serve 
cold for lunch. When it was cooked, and 
they started to cut it up, they found an old 
bullet encysted in the heart. A small de- 
pression in the heart showed where it had 


entered, and a whitish sort of streak marked 
the passage of the bullet—although it was 
all healed up and the white streak only 
showed when it was cut into. This part 
of the heart was dried and preserved, and, 
together with the bullet, was given to me 
by Mr. Spalding, and when I received it the 
bullet was in situ, but it has come apart 
since. I enclose it with this letter. The 
small piece is where the bullet entered and 
shows the hole which never closed up. The 
large piece shows where the bullet was 
seated. Please return the bullet and pieces. 
I thought you would be interested in them. 
Capt. Smith, Roy Lossier, D. W. Spalding 
and others were at the ranch and can verify 
it. HARLAN F. BURKET. 

Findlay, Ohio. 

And who is this D. W. Spalding ?>— 
this slayer of a bugling elk whose heart 
was loaded with cold lead? Listen! 
readers of Sports AFIELD! and I will 
give the old man dead away to you. 
David W. Spalding was my hunting 
partner in 1895. He was the son of an 
old Byron pioneer—Simon Spalding— 
and was born near here on the old home- 
stead, where he grew up to man’s estate 
and was educated in our public schools. 
He was one of Kilpatrick’s rough riders, 
serving three years in the g2nd Regiment 
of Illinois Volunteer Mounted Infantry 
(Major Albert Woodcock’s old com- 
mand), who were armed with sabres, 
Star revolvers and Spencer repeating 
rifles of .56-56 rim-fire calibre. After 
the war ‘“ David,” as we all call him, 
moved to Iowa before the elk bands had 
left the state forever. 

When the crush of settlers came to 
northwestern Iowa, the old man went up 
into Dakota Territory, where he was 
Indian trader, the Circuit Clerk of Brulé 
County, and a great and a successful 
hunter always, roaming the country be- 
tween the Black Hills and old Fort 
Thompson (later Chamberlain, S. D.) 
like a wild mustang. Hunting with the 
Indians, and often for them, he speaks 
the Sioux dialects like the natives, and is 
master of the sign language. 

With Americus Thompson, at and in 
the vicinity of Rapid City, in 1876, he 
had several brushes with the Sioux. 
Knowing no fear, savvying Indians and 
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being past masters of the prairie craft, 
they used to slip out into the hills at 
night, leading their bare-foot ponies, and 
kill black-tail deer and other game at 
dawn for the penned-up miners and civil- 
ians of Rapid City. 

When Dave and the writer passed 
through “The Hills,” en route to our 
hunting grounds in the Big Horn Mount- 
ains, in the very dry fall of 1895, we 
camped in the environs of the little city. 
At the crossing, near where Rapid Creek 
dashes into the south fork of the Chey- 
enne River, the day before, without a 
word, Dave saddled Doughie, a rangy 
chestnut saddle-horse of good parts, and, 
riding out of camp, soon disappeared in 
the curious, dwarf, orchard-like growths 
of the river bottom, down which a cow 
trail ran. He was gone for hours and 
on his return simply said that he had 
been down to see his old partner Ameri- 
cus Thompson, whose ranch was below 
on the river. 

These old prowlers ot plains and 
mountains, at heart, are tender as a 
woman; roused? well, I’d sooner, by 
far, face a raging grizzly. They do not 
like the world to know of the existence 
of feelings which they consider as a 
weakness. In this way an interesting 
sketch of an interesting man was lost to 
the world. Americus Thompson—pio- 
neer, miner and Indian fighter—should 
be written up, with cut if possible, by 
some member of the Sports Afield Fam- 
ily, resident in Deadwood or the Hills. 

Spalding said that California Joe, Cus- 
ter’s old scout, had a ranch on the creek 
in the old days, and that, shortly after 
planning for the future greatness of Rapid 
City, hie was shot at Red Cloud by a 
man named Thomas Newcombe in the 
fall of 1876, after the fight at Slim Buttes. 
We laid over a day in the town whose 
roots were about my partner’s heart. 
David showed us the site of the rifle pit 
up on a bluffy hillside commanding the 
town (fort he called it), where in the old 
days (1876), buffalo guns in hand—big 
fifties—he and Americus Thompson 
helped to stand off the Sioux, as they 
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fled southward from the Upper Missouri 
River basin, before the horse-eating 
troopers of Gen. George Crook, whom 
the pioneers of the Hills loved as only 
the men of the wilderness can love, and 
whom the Indians themselves called ‘the 
Grey Fox” and later “ Lone Star.”’ 

Byron, Ills. A. J. Woopcock, M. D. 


_ 


THE PASSING OF THE WOLF. 


In the early days, when buffalo and 
other large game were plentiful and cat- 
tle comparatively few, grey wolves and 
coyotes roamed the Western plains in 
large numbers. Seldom molested by 
man, they served as natural scavengers 
—consuming the buffalo carcasses which 
were left to rot after the hunters had 
stripped them of their hides. Today a 
complete change has taken place. Stock- 
men and ranchers have declared relent- 
less war on the wolf and his cousin, the 
coyote. Nearly every State in the West 
offers a generous bounty for each wolf 
killed within its borders. Poison, traps, 
guns and other destructive contrivances 
are used against the wolves; but, in their 
turn, the animals themselves have grown 
cunning. Passing by a dead steer or 
horse—which experience has taught them 
may be surrounded by several well-con- 
cealed traps—the grey or timber wolves 
will feast royally upon any live stock they 
may chance upon; sheep and calves, 
however, seem to be their preference, for, 
unless extremely hungry, they will not 
attack a full-grown steer or horse or 
touch anything dead. 

The coyote—smaller, weaker and more 
cowardly than the wolf—has harder 
work to kill his own meat. When made 
desperate by hunger, he will often pull 
down a very young calf or kill sheep, but 
ordinarily he lives upon carrion. Ac- 
cordingly, it is fairly easy for an experi- 
enced person to trap or poison a coyote. 
When the cattlemen found it almost 
impossible to wage successful warfare 
against wolves with traps and poison 
alone—and that, owing to their nocturnal 
habits, it was extremely difficult to get a 
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shot at them—they began to experiment 
with hounds. ‘At once success began to 
crown their efforts While the wolves 
might laugh at man’s vain attempts to 
trap or poison them, they sang a differ- 
ent tune when pursued by a pack of 8 
or 10 big hounds. 

At the present time nearly every cat- 
tle range has its professional wolf hunter ; 
by this I mean a man who does absolute- 
ly nothing but hunt wolves and coyotes. 
Paid a regular monthly salary by the 
ranchmen on his range, the wolfer (as 
he is called) works back and forth over 
nearly 50 miles of country with his 
hounds. These latter are usually Rus- 
sian wolf-hounds, with an occasional 
sprinkling of staghounds in the pack. 
Each pack of 8 or 10 fighting dogs is 
accompanied by one or two foxhounds 
for trailing purposes. It is the business 
of the latter to follow the scent until it 
gets fresh enough for the larger and 
swifter dogs to pick it up or until the 
quarry comes in sight. Then there is 
one quick, mad rush and the wolf, cor- 
nered at last, turns to fight; but here 
again he is outclassed. Hemmed in on 
all sides by dogs, each of which would 
be at least his equal in single combat, he 
is dispatched in short order. Of course, 
in rare instances, and with the help of a 
rough, hilly country, the wolf escapes 
his pursuers, but such cases are rare 
indeed. So the work of extermination 
goes on. At the present rate, there will 
probably be as few wolves in America 
25 years from now as there are buffalo 
today. Over an area of about 10 square 
miles, one wolf hunter of my acquaint- 
ance killed with traps and hounds, in a 
single winter, 54 coyotes and 36 grey 
wolves. WILDER ANTHONY. 

Wolf, Wyoming. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“Tuts Was A Man.” A Romance. By 
Hattie Horner Louthan. The C. M. 
Clark Publishing Co.; Boston ; 1906. 
This book is not greatly different from 

many of its kind that have found their 





way to enviable popularity within the 
last decade. The story comes from 
among the shadows of the Colorado 
mountains and is vivid and deeply fasci- 
nating—bringing into the calcium light 
of observation and thought the strength, 
the weaknesses and the sins of patrician 
life. 

While it does not seem to be intended 
as a guide for the Divinity student or a 
work for the shelves of the Sunday- 
school library, it will appeal to the gen- 
eral reader in many ways. It is well 
written. The language is free and the 
situations enchaining ; and, although the 
characters are numerous, there is not a 
single one that fails to interest, or that 
cannot be duplicated in the every-day 
life of today. To those who delight in 
stories of the West—that land of love, 
passion and adventure—touched by the 
grandeur of the mountains, the eerie 
mysteries of silent cafion, turbulent 
stream and the strenuous life of town 
and city, we commend this book, be- 
speaking for it a wide and deserved 
popularity. Tuos. H. FRASER. 





Ovutpoors. A Book of the Woods, 
Fields and Marshlands. By Ernest 
McGaffey. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Published May, 1907. 
Price, $1.35 post-paid. 

This book, just now coming fresh 
from the press, is the most charming 
work of its kind that has come under 
our observation in recent years. And 
it certainly merits a genuine welcome 
from the lovers of the literature of out- 
door life. The author possesses the rare 
faculty of being able to tell much in lit- 
tle space; and, although the contents 
of the book are confined to the mechani- 
cal limits of 270 pages, its varied and 
delightful perspective is without bounds, 
It is not a painting of pictures, but rather 
a lifting of the curtain, that we may be- 
hold, in every charming detail, that 
which has already been prepared, and is 
waiting for us. Here is, at last, a book 
upon the most prolific of all themes, that 
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deserves a place upon the library shelves 
of the most humble as well as most 
fastidious home—a chaste companion 
and instructive friend. 

Men may paint the interior of gor- 
. geous cathedral and distant spire gleam- 
ing in the sunlight; may, with pen or 
brush, describe an arched bridge spanning 
a quiet stream, or the colossal piles reared 
upon Egyptian sands in far off times. 
But all these will sometimes pall upon 
the observer’s sight and he will become 
weary with the sameness of endless art. 
But when the wide fields of Nature are 
displayed before the appreciative vision 
—when all the little things of outdoor 
life are made manifest—there is abiding 
enchantment in the air, and with this 
sentiment is mingled a feeling of grati- 
tude to the author whose kindness and 
ability can and does prepare for us such 
an intertaining and instructive display. 

This book leads us away from the 
grind of the commercial world—out into 
the fields and under the shadow of the 
trees. By quiet brooks and placid lake, 
where the loon laughs for us and the 
“melancholy crane” teaches wisdom; 
where the sportive trout breaks the lim- 
pid surface and the shadow of the hawk’s 
wing etches a moving picture upon the 
grass. And always, whether fishing for 
crappie or bass in some dusky pool, 
shooting water-fowl from willow screen, 
or flushing grouse in stubble-field, there 
is other entertainment than that in which 
we are immediately engaged. The birds 
sing, the frogs speak to us, and every 
voice of Nature is an alluring and sooth- 
ing symphony. A chapter entitled 
“Along a Country Road” is something 
more than fine, and every appreciative 
reader, after perusing it, will surely feel 
that life will not be full until such a jaunt 
is taken in reality. But really there can 
be no choice made from all the book’s 
thirty chapters of varied subjects—for 
they are all enchanting. Even frog fish- 
ing is made a delightful pastime, and, 
under the author’s observing touch, bare 
brown fields become an Elysium indeed. 
Let him here speak for himself of the 
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wide prairies of the West that still re- 
main a part of “Outdoors”: 


‘Standing on one of the hills of the Northwest 
and looking out over the yet trackless miles of un- 
cultivated prairies, there is glamour of the Past 
in the air—a halo of by-gone years, faintly de- 
cernible in the clouds that hang above. These 
vast amphitheatres have all the significance of 
banquet-halls deserted, with floors of level grasses 
and folding draperies of sky and cloud. What 
panorama of moving Indian villages and battle- 
etched pages the old days furnish! Now there 
are only long reaches of tumbled hills, grags-lined, 
and the galloping tread of the winds. Here is, 
and here only, that sense of outdoors which the 
treeless stretches of the prairie give—extending 
on as a sea, till the far-off horizon drops like a 
curtain to meet it. Great forests do not bring 
this feeling ; nor does the ocean, when one is out 
of sight of land. It is not a feeling of desolation, 
but one of age—as if the world were a million 
times more ancient than Man had ever pictured 
it, and on the bosoms of these hills lay brooding 
the shadows of uncounted centuries.” 


It would prove a pleasing task, did 
space allow this writer to make copious 
quotations from this delightful book ; but 
there remains only sufficient room for a 
brief but genuine commendation of every 
line within its covers—feeling sure that 
the prospective reader will endorse every- 
thing that has been said, and that the 
book will reach a popularity enjoyed by 
very few books of this day and genera- 
tion. Tuos. H. FRASER. 


in 


SELF-PROPELLED VEHICLES. A Practi- 
cal Treatise on the Automobile by 
James E. Homans, A. M.; profusely 
illustrated. Theo. Audel & Co., 63 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; price, $2.00, 
postpaid. 

This informing volume of 600 pages 
fulfills the ideal of the motor driver’s 
vade mecum, and we regard it as the 
best educational work in its special field. 
At no point is the reader’s mind bur- 
dened with padded material, and any 
one reading the book will gain an intelli- 
gent conception of the requirements for 
an expert driver and will find numerous 
points of information, usually obtainable 
only by long and varied experience. 
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SPORT ALONG THE GULF COAST. 





After having spent several months along the 
Gulf Coast of Texas, I am moved to repeat the 
remark made to me yesterday by a local sports- 
man: “If the people up Nawth knew what 
a good time they could have here, we-all would 
have more company.” Ever since the time 
that I exchanged a yarn ball, a Barlow knife, 
a half-dozen assorted marbles and a decrepit 
“Express”, wagon with “Skinny” Watson for 
a sawed-off musket of advanced age, I have 
been considerably addicted to getting out in 
all sorts of weather with a gun or fish rod 
and making an honest endeavor to support the 
family by occasionally bringing home a bag 


tions of the attractions offered a sportsman in 
his new location that I visited him early in 
March—and I’m still here! 

Port Lavaca lies on Lavaca Bay, 141 miles 
southeast from San Antonio, and 153 miles 
southwest from Houston, on the Galveston, 
Houston and San Antonio division of the 
Southern Pacific Ry. The waters of Lavaca, 
Matagorda, Espiritu Santo and Hines Bays are 
easily reached from this point, and on them 
every variety of wild-fowl flock in countless 
numbers during the winter season. Over the 
prairie, back from the water front, are many 
small shallow ponds and on these also the 
birds congregate. The fields of rice along the 
coast afford fine feed for the fowl, so that 

















RESULT OF A DAY’S SHOOT NEAR PORT LAVACA, TEXAS. 





of birds or basket of fish. The day when 
“Skinny” loaded his wagon with his newly ac- 
quired possessions and I hurried out behind 
the barn with my relic of the Rebellion to 
“Shoot ’er off” is not so very long ago, but 
in the years that ‘have intervened I have 
rambled over a considerable portion of the 
Union—always with my trusty gun close at 
hand and a few fish hooks in my hat band. 
This was the way that I became acquainted 
with the genial Chas. W. Grubbs, for many 
years at the head of the sporting goods dept. 
of Montgomery Ward and Co. About a year 
ago Mr. Grubbs located in Port Lavaca, where 
he is now landlord of the New Beach Hotel, 
and it was on account of his glowing descrip- 


within a short time after a bird has arrived 
here from the North he is fat and palatable. 
The laws of Texas limit the daily bag of any 
kind of bird to 25 and it is not unusual to 
kill the iimit of ducks within two hours. 
Geese, too, are more plentiful here than in 
any section of the country that I know of. 
The laws of Texas allow all migratory game 
birds to be killed at any season of the year 
when found here, and, while game of all kinds 
is very plentiful, I am pleased to note the gen- 
eral tendency of local shooters to respect the 
closed seasons and limit law. Northern sports- 
men find a ready welcome in this part of the 
South, providing they conduct themselves in 
a sportsmanlike manner. 
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The first of the flight of wild-fowl from the 
North reaches here about Nov. 1, and from 
then until March 1 the best of sport may be 
enjoyed every day. During this same period 
snipe in immense numbers are to be found 
on the lowlands and plover and curlew furnish 
good shooting on the prairies, where jack-rab- 
bits will give the hunter frequent opportunities 
to try his skill on a long-eared streak of 
lightning. From Sept. 1 to Feb. 1 doves may 
be shot and a hunter may sit near some water- 
ing place of these birds and enjoy royal shoot- 
ing. The open season for quail is from Nov. 
1 to Feb. 1, and the opportunities for the quail- 
hunting enthusiast are worthy of some descrip- 
tion. Along this part of the coast there are 
thousands of acres of upland about half cov- 
ered with low, bushy mesquite growth, par- 
ticularly adapted for a nesting place of the 
gamy Bob White, and here he may be found 
by thousands. The half open character of 
the cover allows of -neat kills and the supply 
of birds is sufficient to satisfy any one. With 
a protecting closed season during the nesting 
period, with a climate where such a thing as 
birds killed by cold is unheard of, and with 
thousands of acres of refuge, quail in this sec- 
tion of Texas are on the increase, although 
they are given the closest attention of hunters 
during the open season. If one feels that a 
variation from this sort of sport would be ac- 
ceptable, wild turkeys are to be found along 
the timber-fringed streams near here, with 
deer and bear a day’s journey inland. The 
open season for deer is from Nov. 1 to Jan. 
1, and each hunter is allowed 6 bucks in a 
season. ‘he deer found in Texas are of the 
white-tail variety, and with the aid of a com- 
petent guide even a stranger need have no 
great amount of trouble in securing several of 
these noble animals. In, the matter of deer 
and other hunting, Texas offers several in- 
ducements to the hunter that other regions do 
not. In the first place, deer are more plentiful 
in many sections of this State than they are 
in some better known hunting localities, and 
in’ the second place, the open season for deer 
is during one of the pleasantest periods of the 
year—the hunter may rough it in the open, 
with no snow or cold weather to mar the en- 
joyment of the trip. 

The fishing season continues the whole year 
through, but just now the tarpon and the June 
fish or sea bass are beginning to sit up and 
take notice, and until October these lordly 
monsters of the deep will make things lively 
for those of us who care to trifle with them. 
One day’s fishing last season resulted in a 
catch of 7 sea bass, the smallest weighing 75 
and the largest 240 lbs. Tarpon of from 25 to 
100 lbs. are plentiful here and any one who 
has ever had one of these gamy fellows on the 
end of his line knows how much excitement 
is in store for the man who hooks one. Span- 
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ish mackerel, sea trout, pompano, red-fish, 
flounder, sheepshead and other less gamy varie- 
ties afford good sport for the angler who does 
not aspire to be a tarpon fighter. 

In short, I think that I have found a locality 
that offers more attractions than any other 
section of the United States, and I believe 
when the facts of the situation are more gen- 
erally known that the Gulf Coast of Texas 
will become the sportsman’s Mecca of the 
whole country. A pioneer movement along 
this line is already under way. At a meeting 
of the Social Gun Club of Port Lavaca the 
association of a number of sportsmen from all 
parts of the country, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a national game preserve, was sug- 
gested, and was given such hearty support by 
both local and ‘visiting shooters, that the sug- 
gestion was soon after shaped into a regular 
organization under the title of The Alamo 
Beach Game Preserve. The location for the 
shooting grounds embraces Tiger Lake and ad- 
joining bayous, with a section of high ground 
known as Alamo Point for the club-house and 
sportsman’s home. This property lies about 
3 miles from Port Lavaca, and is recognized 
as one of the best sections of all. the coast 
for wild-fowl shooting—the needs of the fish- 
ing enthusiast being met by an abundant 
natural supply of salt-water fish in the waters 
upon which the club-house will face. The club- 
house or sportsman’s home will be close to as 
fine a bathing beach as is to be found upon 
the entire coast and the waters of the bays 
furnish unexcelled facilities for sailing and 
motor boating. To me it seems that this 
movement will solve the vexing question of 
many: “Where can I be assured of good ac- 
commodations at a reasonable rate and good 
sport along the Gulf Coast for myself and 
family?” By buying a share in this proposi- 
tion (at a cost of $25, with annual dues of 
$2.00), I am assured of the best of everything 
that Texas affords a recreation seeker, at a 
cost for accommodations of just enough to 
cover the expense of my entertainment. If at 
any time the association finds that it has a 
surplus on hand, I will receive my proportion 
of it in the form of a dividend on my share. 
But whether the reader of these lines is in- 
terested in sportsmen’s associations or not, he 
will find plenty to interest him in the water 
or on the land along the Gulf Coast of Texas. 

Port Lavaca, Texas. MarK A. CORBIN. 


—<—<—<—————_—____—_. 


AT the Texas State shoot, W. E. Crosby won 
the amateur honors with U. M. C. shells, break- 
ing 511 ex 545. Roscoe Cook won the cham- 
pionship medal at doubles, shooting a Reming- 
ton autoloading shotgun and Nitro Club shells, 
scoring 43 ex 50. R. J. Jackson and Roscoe 
Cook won the Team Medal, breaking 47 ex 50 
with U. M. C. Nitro Club shot shells. 
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| DUPONT. SMOKELESS 


A Shotgun Powder Good 
) for all Kinds of Shooting 


“INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS 


The Dense Powder for Shotguns. Always the same in any Climate. 


“NEW SCHULTZE” and 
“NEW E. C. IMPROVED)” 


Bulk Smokeless Powders that are Perfect. 


MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICANS 


Shells loaded with the above powders can be pur- 
chased from any dealer in any State in the Union. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware. 
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THE ILLINOIS STATE SHOOT. 





The annual tournament of the Illinois State 
Sportsmen’s Association, held on the grounds 
of the Chicago Gun Club, May 14 to 16 inclus- 
ive, drew a large attendance of noted shots, 
professionals and amateurs, and honors in the 
various events were hotly contested. Illinois 
can probably claim precedence over other 
States for the number of skillful trapshooters 
within her borders, and the pick and choice 
of them all seemed to be in evidence on this 
occasion, judging from the scores made; while 
to an Illinois man—W. R. Crosby—fell the 
biggest wreath of laurels on the first day, as 
he defeated a big field of competitors in the 
five 20-bird events (with a total of 96 out of 
100) and won the Diamond Medal in the 
Board of Trade shoot. The weather was un- 
favorable, cloudy, and with sharp gusts of 
wind, which made the flight of the targets 
erratic and puzzling. In the big event Crosby’s 
score was 87, leading J. Barto of Chicago by 
one kill. C. M. Powers was his closest com- 
petitor in the 20-target events with 94, with 
Rolla Heikes and George Roll tied for third 
place on 93. 

The contest for the L. C. Smith wup, on the 
second day, developed a winner in A. L. Vance 
of Chicago, who tied with F. C. Riehl with 
24 targets out of 25, tied again on 13 in the 
15-target shoot-off and on the second deciding 
test broke 13 to Riehl’s 12. There were eight 
scores of 23 in this match; two men broke 22 
targets each; and there were eleven 21s. This 
day witnessed ten 20-target events, in which 
Guy Deering, a Wisconsin amateur, won high 
average money, having tied with Crosby and 
W. H. Heer, professionals, with 189. The 
purses in these events were divided between 
the four highest scores, and $200 to the win- 
ner. The best shots complained bitterly of 
the dark background and prophesied low scores 
at the coming Grand American Handicap, 
which is to be held on these grounds. 

The greatest interest attached to the State 
professional and amateur championship events, 
which were scheduled for the third day. There 
were only seven Illinois professionals entered, 
but experts from other States competed for the 
mere empty honors and the targets. Riehl 
won with 47 out of 50, Crosby breaking 46, 
and scores of 43 falling to Barkley, Marshall 
and Stannard. The amateur shoot had 41 en- 
tries—not counting the professionals who in- 
sisted upon sharing in the sport. J. Barto’s 
winning score was 46—H. M. Clark scoring 45, 
and six men tieing with 44. The ten events 
at 20 targets developed better scores than on 
preceding days, as the weather conditions were 
more favorable. L. C. Willard, president of 
the Chicago Gun Club, broke 188 of his 200 
targets, giving him high amateur average for 
the three days, with 463 out of 500. Heikes, 
professional, broke 192; Crosby, 190. This 


score gave the latter the professional high 
average—475. 
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At a meeting of the State Association, held 
May 14, L. C. Willard was elected president 
for the ensuing year; F. C. Riehl, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank Powers, second vice-president; 
F. C. Teeple, secretary. 

oo 


MUNICIPAL DOG KILLING. 





‘The Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune of Feb. 
18, commences an article as follows: “As a 
result of the activity of the police in killing 
stray unmuzzled dogs, the house of C. A. Simp- 
son, 714 Monroe St. N. E., is literally full of 
buckshot.” And goes on to tell how the po- 
licemen, out gunning for dogs, fired at one 
on the lawn before the residence mentioned, 
and how 3 buckshot went through a bed-room 
window, while 8 more struck the wall of the 
building. In calling our attention to the oc- 
currence C. A. Rickert of Minneapolis remarks: 
“This is only a sample of what is happening 
here every day. Some schemer came along 
promoting a hospital for the cure of rabies, and 
was cute enough to work upon the city officials 
and start a ‘mad dog’ scare, with the result 
that we have a lot of policemen shooting right 
and left. Since they have commenced using 
shotguns, the lives of our citizens are endan- 
gered. How long this state of affairs will con- 
tinue cannot be conjectured, but it certainly 
has created a reign of terror hereabouts. I 
have been a breeder for 30 years and have yet 
to see my first case of hydrophobia or rabies 
in man or beast. I remember well, when I was 
a boy 8 or 10 years old, the putting to death 
of 2 or 3 children by their parents—they were 
smothered between bed ticks—because of a 
belief that they had hydrophobia, when in 
reality the children were merely suffering from 
the effects of eating half-ripe fruit. These 
poor innocents died through blind superstition 
and were probably better off dead than to have 
lived in the midst of such ignorance. Thirty 
years ago this happened, right in the State of 
Minnesota. Civilization, enlightenment, edu- 
cation, while accomplishing much, have failed 
to wholly root out cancerous superstitions, in- 
herent dreads and heathenish notions. We all 
know that dogs have no better right than pigs 
or cattle to run at large. It is exasperatingly 
provoking to have a great big dog run over 
your lawn, invading the flower beds and paw- 
ing and kicking the plants'into the next ward; 
and in winter the same dog probably comes 
to the back door, tips over the garbage can, 
and ‘snoops’ into anything that may have been 
set outside to cool; but all this is less the dog’s 
fault than his owner’s. My own dogs are kept 
in a closed yard or in the country. I risk no 
chance of their running around and picking up 
poison. A great many breeders in this section 
are extracting their dogs’ canine teeth, claim- 
ing that, with these teeth out, the dog cannot 
bite and becomes extremely docile. Therefore, 
let’s shut up the dog, pull out his teeth and 
discharge a lot of worthless policemen.” 
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Get out in the wood 
fields and shoot a 
STEVENS 


Our RIFLES—SHOTGUNS 


—PISTOLS shoot where you 
hola them. HARD HITTING and 


SHOOT TRUE! 
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Ask your Hardware or Sporting Goods 
Merchant for the STEVENS. Insist on our 
goods. If you cannot obtain, we ship direct, 
express prepaid, upon receipt of Catalog Price. 





Send for 160-Page Illustrated Catalog—em- 
bodies detailed descriptions of entire line; 
furnishes interesting information on Proper 
Care of Firearms, Hints on Shooting, Am- 
munition, etc.,etc. Mailed for 5 cts.in stamps 
to cover postage. 
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six cents in stamps. 
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THE BRIGHTER DAYS. 





When a man passes the half-century mark 
and is still in vigorous manhood, with no 
aches in his bones, with a fairly prosperous 
business outlook, with an interesting family 
and a few flowers scattered by the wayside 
in the form of little “totsy-wotsies” of grand- 
children; and when, like the writer, it is his 
fortune to be separated from all these loved 
ones, fond memories of certain red-letter days 
will come to him from out the misty past. 

Most of my days have been spent in the 
shops, behind the counter, on the railroads or 
in the erection of factories. The brighter days 
—the days which are silhouetted plainly 
against the monotony of the common work-a- 
day life—are those spent with gun and dog, 
with rod and line. I remember one day in 
particular, when, with my old friends Kent 
Coulson and W. S. Maple, a big roan horse 
and a carriage, a coffee-pot and frying-pan, 
a .40-60 and a .32-40 Winchester, a little .32-20 
Cok’s Lightning repeater and a Merwin & Hul- 
bert’s .22, we started out for a day in the 
woods. 

I am induced to write this article not from 
the heads of big game that we brought home, 
but to show that a day in the woods may be 
a bright spot on life’s page, even when game 
is scarce. We did not really expect much 
game. We were a trio of rifle lovers—Friend 
Maple having frequently told me that he 
would rather tramp all day with a rifle and 
kill nothing than to fill a game-bag with a 
shotgun. So the coffee and bacon were care- 
fully stored; the rifles disposed so as to be 
handy in case of a vagrant hawk or owl and 
the drive through the woods began. I can 
almost scent the smell of the linden trees in 
full bloom now. As we passed Henry Beck’s 
house, he and his wife were in the yard and 
hailed us. We halted a moment and Beck 
said, “There is a hawk—shoot him.” I 
turned around, and right back over my left 
shoulder sat a great chicken-hawk at about 80 
yds. on a dead beech. I had the .22 in my 
hand and pulled up on the instant. “Hold 
on,” said Maple, “take your own gun.” But 
at that instant the white bead showed in the 
notch against the hawk’s breast and my finger 
touched the trigger. There was a sound like 
the crack of a whip, and the hawk gave a 
little nervous start and sat still again on the 
limb. Maple was forcing the Colt into my 
hands by this time, and a moment afterwards 
the hawk came end over end through the 
beech branches—greatly to the delight of Mrs. 
Beck and considerably to the advantage of 
the poultry business generally in that sec- 
tion. He was a patriarch of his race and 
almost as large as some bald eagles I have 
seen in captivity. We put up about 10 o’clock, 
and Coulson made coffee and fried bacon and 
a young habbit and we had a great feast. 
Afterward we all tried a shot or two at 
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flying hawks. And, Fenimore Cooper to the 
contrary notwithstanding, I candidly believe 
a hawk is pretty safe on the wing, from any 
rifleman. There was just one little feather 
came floating down after one shot. I have 
shot several hundred times at flying hawks 
and crows, and this is the nearest I ever 
came to doing execution. 

We drove leisurely after lunch to the big 
marshes near the river and tried several long 
shots at ducks with no success. Then Coulson 
and I tried stalking a sand-hill crane; but, 
having rubber boots, I had an unfair advan- 
tage. I got the first sight across the open 
prairie and rolled him over at over 180 yds. 
Then we drove to the little river town and 
concluded to have a regular dinner. There, had 
been considerable talk about putting up tur- 
keys on the Illinois side and letting anybody 
shoot at them with any gun for 10 cts. per 
shot. Also there were certain very extrava- 
gant stories concerning the carrying power 
of certain remarkable old-time muzzle-loaders; 
one of which was produced and its owner 
actually intended to put it in competition with 
Colt and Winchester guns with fixed ammuni- 
tion. But while Maple was arranging the 
preliminaries about the turkeys, Coulson had 
me put up a tobacco caddy across the river— 
to see if his sights were right. This gun was 
a heavy single-shot .32-40 Winchester, with a 
34-inch barrel, and I believe the sights were 
fairly well adjusted. At any rate, after 3 
shots at the caddy, the muzzle-loader man 
(who had been spoiling to shoot for money 
against all comers) broke his ramrod and 
couldn’t possibly arrange to shoot that day, 
and the man with the turkeys had a sudden 
call to go home on account of a sick wife 
or baby. As there were no more worlds to 
conquer, we went to the house for a dinner 
of country ham and eggs, wild honey, corn- 
bread and big, light biscuit. I rethember that 
old Uncle John told us dinner would be late, 
because the boys were cutting a bee tree. We 
got home in the early twilight. I don’t re- 
member that we had much game, but the 
brightness of that day still lingers with me 
and I never met either of the boys in after 
years that they did not mention that day in 
the woods about Hyatt’s Ferry on the Wabash. 

What a thrill goes through me when I think 
of the day I lost my big pointer pup, Doc, in 
a cornfield and hunted for him a full hour 
—only to find him at last holding down a 
covey and so tired that he was trembling like 
a leaf, sticking with grim determination to 
what he conceived to be his duty. 

How well I remember my setter pup, 
Sancho, when I lifted him out of my game- 
bag, and set him down on his first quail 
tracks! I can see the little baby dog sprad- 
dling around after that covey as plain as if 
it had not been 35 long years ago. I think 
live men all see these peculiarly bright places. 
I once heard my friend Tom Reid say that he 
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KIDNAPPED! 


Find the Heartless Person. 


Do you wake up in the night with a feeling of suffocation and dread? 


Do you get dizzy and out of breath on exertion or feel faint when you 
rise suddenly from a sitting posture? 


Does your heart flutter and palpitate at times? 

You don’t believe it’s Coffee, but that is easy to prove. 
Quit the Coffee 1o days. 

That removes the cause—the poisonous drug, Caffeine. 





Then use well-made Postum. 





i That supplies the food elements required by Nature to rebuild a broken- 
down nervous system. The changed feeling settles all arguments. 


These are incontrovertible facts. 





Any physician can tell you this, but the best way to prove it is to quit 
Coffee and use well-made POSTUM for 10 days. 


“’"There’s a Reason” for 
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Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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only lived one month of each year, and that 
was the month he spent in the wilds of Ar- 
kansas. 

Then there was my first squirrel. I seldom 
think of the old woodlands in little Union 
County without remembering a certain old 
leaning ash where I killed 3 coons one morn- 
ing about sun-up. I remember, too, certain 
extra long shots—forgetting the pounds and 
pounds of ammunition which failed to score. 

Perhaps the days are past when men of small 
means can have much enjoyment out of game 
shooting. But the game of rifle practice has 
no occasion to lose its virile interest. A close 
shot to an X mark is as much a test of 
manly nerve and skill as it was in the days 
when it meant more toward protection and 
provisioning for a man’s family. I recently 
purchased a .25-20 range rifle and my 13-year- 
old girl went out with me to test it—and en- 
joyed the shooting fully as well as I did my- 
self! Furthermore, I see nothing unladylike 
in her owning and using a rifle—either for 
target practice or in the woods. For many 
years I have read every number of Sports 
AFIELD, and think those who cannot go to the 
wilds of our Far West for big game may still 
get rare enjoyment out of the woods with the 
implement that went hand in hand with the 
axe which subdued them. Long live the rifle!— 
if not to kill, then as a test for skill. 

L. H. Hann. 

Glenwood Springs Farm, Indiana. 


THE GREAT MOSQUITO SPECIFIC. 








As soon as the May number of Sports AFIELD 
reached our readers, Franklin Hawley & Co. 
received a flood of letters ordering Bite-No- 
More. A sample of one of these letters is as 
follows: 

The Alma Enterprise, 
By Sage é& Little. 


Alma, Kansas, May 1, 1907. 
Franklin Hawley & Co., 
Mercer, Wis.— 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find money order for 
50 cts., for which please send me a can of Bite- 
No-More. I used a can of it Jast year up in 
Minnesota and it kept the mosquitos off in fine 
shape, and I want another can for this year. 
Last year I got it in Chicago. 
Saw your ad. in Sports AFIELD. 
Yours respectfully, 
FRANK I. SAGE. 


Some of the writers were in doubt whether 
to order the white or the Blue Label Bite-No- 
More. It all depends on the person, and what 
you want it for. 

If you are going fishing with a guide to do 
the work—and wish to wear nice clothes and 
be neat—order the White Label. Under such 
circumstances it is just as good as the blue. 


If you are going where you expect to beat a 
trout stream down in a thicket, with a hot sun 
overhead—if you intend to make portages and 
do work that will make you perspire freely— 
then order the Blue Label. It will not sweat 
off so readily as the white and is twice as 
strong, and the manufacturers offer it as the 
most effectual fly dope ever offered. If you 
want to be perfectly equipped, so as to meet 
all conditions, order a supply of each kind. 
There is no danger of ordering too much, for 
it will keep for ever and the makers guarantee 
it to give satisfaction. 

If you order it and are not pleased, mail 
it back to them and they will gladly refund 
your money and pay postage both ways. Bite- 
No-More keeps off all sorts of insects—gnats, 
flies, midges, etc.—as well as mosquitos, and is 
an excellent external remedy for a variety of 
troubles—such as scalds, burns and ivy poison- 
ing. Two-ounce can, postpaid, 25 cts.; four- 
ounce can, postpaid, 50 cts.—either kind. Ad- 
dress Franklin Hawley & Co., Mercer, Wis., and 
get acquainted with the greatest mosquito dis- 
courager of the age. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








At the Arkansas City shoot, Ed O’Brien won 
1st professional average, breaking 183 ex 200, 
shooting Dead Shot Smokeless powder. Then, 
at the shoot of the Middlesex Gun Club, held 
at East Lexington, Mass., F. J. Daggett won 
high average, breaking 96 ex 100, shooting 
Dead Shot Smokeless powder. 


* * 7 


A CHEAP and delightful way in which to 
spend one’s vacation is entertainingly described 
in “Camping in the Rocky Mountains,” just 
issued by S. K. Hooper, G. P. A., Denver, Colo. 
This little book tells where to go, what to wear, 
what to take and what it will cost. Mention 
Sports AFIELD and send in your name for a 
free copy. 

- * * 

SOMETHING new in the boating line is the 
Rippley galvanized steel ferry boat—one of 
the safest and most economical hand ferries 
it has ever been our good fortune to test. It 
is a 34-foot boat, of some 9 feef beam, and is 
delivered to the purchaser, all complete, with 
fence, aprons and strong, durable decking, for 
$275. Farmers and stockmen living in rainy 
or “overflow” districts will find the Rippley 
flat-bottom farm boat (made of steel through- 
out and costing only $2.00 per foot) exceed- 
ingly helpful in many ways. In addition to 
being a good boat, it can be used as a water- 
ing trough for stock in dry weather and in 
the fall as a scalding tank for hogs. Be- 
sides these specialties, the firm are turning 
out a fine line of steel hunting, fishing and 
pleasure boats. Write for special prices.. 


Rippley Hardware Co., Box S, Grafton, Ill. 
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A Strike!— A Catch! 
The Fish Is Yours 


That’s a peculiarity of the FREEPORT HOOK. 

I wish to impress upon you the fact that the 
FREEPORT HOOK is a most unique piece: of 
fishing-tackle— 

Original—scientific—a perfect lure—a sure 
catch. 

Linvented the FREEPORT HOOK— 

Principally for the reason that I wanted to catch 
fish when I went fishing. 

Now, I am making this HOOK and selling it to 
other fishermen-sportsmen who want to catch 
fish when they go fishing. 

My handsome little booklet tells you all about 
the FREEPORT HOOK— 

And what many well-known fishermen-spertsmen 
who have used the FREEPORT HOOK say 
about it. 

They say it is an absolutely weedless and 
snagless HOOK. 

That they can fish anywhere with it (among 
weeds, lily pads and snags)—and catch fish— 

That the fish that strikes is a fish caught— 

That it outlasts a score of ordinary “spoon hooks.”’ 

The FREEPORT HOOK is all hand-made, 
tested to 100 pounds dead-pull— 

Will not break—will not wear-out, 

It costs you one dollar— 

It’s worth whatevera “fully-paid—continuous 
—non-forfeitable” guarantee of good fishing 
is worth. 

Write for “A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT A HOOK” 
—or, better, send one dollar for a FREEPORT 
HOOK (your money back if it doesn’t suit.) 

DEALERS—Write me quick about the FREE- 
PORT HOOK—I’ll make you the most liberal 
proposition you ever heard. I MEAN IT. 

“Follow the Dutchman.” 


LOUIS BIERSACH 


“The Freeport Hook.” Freeport, Ill. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


At the recent Randall (Iowa) shoot, ist 
Professional Average was won by R. R. Barber 
—score, 185 ex 200; ist Amateur Average by 
Wallace—184 ex 200; 2d Amateur by Maland— 
173 ex 200. All three of these wins were made 
with Dead Shot Smokeless. 


Harpty a tournament is held nowadays 
without adding fresh laurels to the old reliable 
Parker. In the face of strong competition, 
with a Parker gun in his hands, G. S. McCarty 
won the Southern Handicap at the big Rich- 
mond meet, May 10, 1907—scoring 92 out of 
100. Gun lovers should send their address for 
a copy of the new-Parker catalogue to Parker 
Bros., 35 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


WeE illustrate herewith Marble’s Pocket 
Rifle and Revolver Rod, which is guaranteed 
not to break. The handle can be put on any 
section—a slight pressure making it grip the 
rod securely. Handle is steel, nickel plated. 





Marble's Pocket Rifle Rod, with leather case. 





The sections are solid brass, with steel joint 


connections, and swivel same as Marble’s 
jointed rifle rod. When you write, state length 
of barrel. Price, $1.50. Address, W. L. Marble, 
104 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


Rapip-FrrRE shooting is claiming more and 
more the attention of riflemen, as it is real- 
ized that, with the advent of automatic fire- 
arms, the riflemen of the future will be re- 
quired to shoot not only accurately but with 
great rapidity. Aside from this, it is splendid 
training for the eye and hand. All the rapid- 
fire matches held at tournaments within the 
last year have been won with Winchester 
rifles and cartridges, which shows that they 
hold the palm for this kind of shooting. At 
the Iroquois Rifle Club tournament, held in 
connection with the Pittsburg Sportsmen’s 
Show, the rapid-fire match was won by R. R. 


’ I do myself. 
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Bennett, with a score of 417; J. H. Dimling 
was 2d with 415, and D. W. Baker 3d with 
412. All used Winchester automatic rifles and 
cartridges. In the difficult bull’s-eye match, 
M. M. Thomas took ist place with the almost 
perfect target of 614 degrees. He also tied 
two others for ist place in the Continuous 
Match. Mr. Thomas used Winchester rifles 
and cartridges. 
* * * 

AT the Hildreth, Neb., shoot, D. C. Olmsted 
broke 167 ex 170 targets—finishing with 104 
straight. and standing for the last ten at 20 
yds. He used U. M. C. Nitro Club shells. This 
is certainly fine shooting, and places Mr. Olm- 
sted among the very best of amateurs. Then, 
later, at the Memphis, Mo., shoot, J. A. Nich- 
ols won the Handicap Event at 25 targets by 
breaking 25 straight from the 16-yd. mark, 
using U. M. C. Arrow shells. R. R. Barber 
was High Professional for the two-day tourna- 
ment, breaking 235 ex 250, also using U. M. C. 
Arrow shells. 
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STEVENS ODORLESS GUN OIL. 





This latest Stevens firearm accessory again 
emphasizes how mindful the Stevens people 
are of the requirements of the shooting world 
—their new oil being both a lubricant and 
rust preventive, as well as a polishing and 
cleaning compound. It is guaranteed to be 
absolutely pure and to contain no acid. Its 
peculiar qualities especially adapt it for use 
on firearms, bicycles, fishing reels and all 
fine mechanisms requiring a high-grade oil. 
Price, in 1-0z. bottle, 10 cts.; in 4-oz. bottle, 25 
cts. All progressive dealers carry Stevens 
Odorless Gun Oil. If you cannot obtain, write 
the Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., and they will ship direct, upon 
receipt of price. 
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A PLEASED CLUB RAISER. 


Dear Sports AFIELD:—I received the quality 
D. H. Parker hammerless (fitted with Ejector), 
which you sent me as a premium for 100 sub- 
scribers to Sports AFIELD. I need not tell you 
that I am pleased, for I knew what would come 
when I sent the order—a perfect gem in its 
class. What pleases me most is that I can 
number my friends by the hundred and have 
been the means of introducing them to the 
great Sports Afield Family. All of them who 
have seen the gun pronounce it a beauty and 
take as much pleasure in seeing me own it as 
Thanking you most heartily for 
this generous premium and Messrs. Parker 
Bros. also for the careful attention to detail 
in filling the order, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 

Vancouver, B. C. 


_ 


W. G. ELLIoTT. 








